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C. H. DODD AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF PROPITIATION! 


ROGER R. NICOLE 


AN’S redemption from sin is unquestionably one of the 

key themes of special revelation, and the priestly 

work of Christ which secures this redemption is confessedly a 
fundamental feature in the understanding of the whole sub- 
ject. Therefore the importance of a careful study of the 
doctrine of the atonement as a whole or of the Biblical ter- 
minology in particular can scarcely be exaggerated. This 
terminology, as even a cursory glance reveals, is extraordi- 
narily variegated, primarily because the atoning work of 
Christ and its effects are often metaphorically represented in 
language derived from many different human situations which 
are used as partial illustrations of what the saving process 
entails. The following table, patterned after the general 
scheme sketched by Dr. Eric Wahlstrom for Pauline meta- 
phors for salvation,? is not intended to be exhaustive, but 


should serve as a partial proof of the great wealth of multi- 
farious terminology used in Scripture. 





Oriain oF THE Fiaure 


Tae Natura Man 


THe TRANSFORMATION 


Tue New Man 





Inpivipvat Lire 


Life and death 


Birth 


Nutrition 





dead 


(inexistent) 
old man 
hungry 
thirsty 





to make alive 
to quicken 
to regenerate 


to feed 
to slake 





alive 


born again 
new man 
fed 
satisfied 





* Some parts of the following article were presented in the third lecture 


in the course of the Seventh Mid-Year Lectures of the Western Conser- 
vative Baptist Theological Seminary, Portland, Oregon, in February 1953. 
Other sections were read respectively at the annual meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Theological Society in Chicago on December 31, 1953 and at a 
regional meeting of the same Society in Gordon Divinity School on April 9, 


1954. 


2 Eric Wahlstrom, New Life in Christ (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 


1950), cf. p. xvi 
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OrIGIN OF THE FIGURE 


Tue Natura Man 


Tue TRANSFORMATION 


Tue New Man 





Health 
Eyes 
Ears 
Tongue 


Muscles 

Heart 

Leprosy 
Cleanliness 
Clothing 


Soctat Lire 
General 


Relation to an- 
other’s good will 
Family 
Marriage 
Parenthood 
Inheritance 


Law 
Court of law 
Prison 


Obligations 


Relation to law 

Nation 
Citizenship 
War 


Business 
Property 
Business obliga- 

tion 

Slavery 
Horticulture 
Shepherding 
Building 
Laundry 


Apstract Notions 
Distance 
Light 
Direction 


Goal 


Choice 





sick 

blind 

deaf 

dumb, mute 


paralyzed 
heart of stone 
leper 

unclean 

rags 


(lonely) 


exposed to wrath 


estranged, divorced 
stranger 
(disinherited) 


accused, guilty 
captive 


(delinquent) 
bound, obligated 


alien 
enemy 
captive 
defeated 


poor, beggar 
debtor 


slave 

cut off 

lost 

on the sand 
soiled, red 


far off 

in darkness 
toward death 
useless, wasted 


reprobate, rejected 





to heal 

to give sight 
to give hearing 
to loose 


to loose 

to change 

to cleanse 

to wash, to cleanse 
to clothe, to endue 


to associate, to 
incorporate 
to propitiate, to appease 


to wed, to woo 

to adopt 

to include in a 
testament 


to justify 
to give a ransom, 
to deliver 
to expiate, to make 
reparation, (to satisfy) 
to fulfill 


(to naturalize) 
to reconcile 

to deliver 

to strengthen 


to enrich 
to pay, to remit 


to redeem, to emancipate 
to engraft 

to seek, to rescue 

to establish 

to purify, to wash 


to make nigh 


to enlighten 

to turn, to convert 

to restore, (to rehabili- 
tate) 

to elect 





well 

seeing 

hearing 

(vocal, articulate) 
speaking 

active, agile 

heart of flesh 

clean, pure 

holy, pure, clean 
festive white raiment 


in fellowship 


(susceptive to favor) 


bride, wife 
son 
heir 


free 
free 


acceptable, solvent 
free 


citizen 

at peace, friend 
free 

victorious 


rich 
free 


free 

united, engrafted 
in the fold, found 
on the rock 
clean, white 


near 
in the light 
toward life 


useful, (purposeful) 


elect 
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A few observations regarding the table are necessary. 

1. In some cases, as the parentheses indicate, the Scrip- 
tures may not afford explicit examples for all three columns, 
but the basic sphere of illustration is in every case represented 
in the Bible. 

2. Some terms like “‘free’’, for example, may properly 
relate to more than one figure, and the context will have to be 
examined in order to decide which one is meant in each 
instance. 

3. A careful study of this whole terminology should be made 
on the basis of the Hebrew and Greek words used by the Old 
Testament writers, the LXX translators and the New Testa- 
ment writers. B. B. Warfield’s article on ‘“The New Testament 
Terminology of Redemption’’,3 being a thorough discussion 
of the New Testament use of Avrpov and its derivatives, 
might well be cited as an example of the type of research 
which ought to be conducted on the whole series, for both 
Old and New Testaments. 

4. It should be well understood that this table does not in 
the least intimate that all the expressions found in the same 
column are synonymous. Confusion at this point might be 
very baneful, and it is the task of Theology, Biblical and 
Systematic, to set forth the proper distinctions and establish 
the relationships between the various elements of the plan of 
salvation. What the table does suggest is that salvation 
includes all the above features, and that a view of redemption 
which is claimed to be consonant with the Bible must so fit 
the whole range of expressions that a reasonable justification 
can be advanced for the use of every term and every metaphor. 
These, together with their implications, will be viewed as 
complementary, not as competitive, and certainly not as 
mutually exclusive. ‘Distinction without separation’’ should 
be the by-word which will help one to avoid both confusion 
and onesidedness. This is precisely what conservative theo- 
logians have always striven to achieve, assuming in this the 


3 Princeton Theological Review, XV (1917), pp. 201-249. Reprinted in 
Biblical Doctrines (New York: Oxford University Press, 1929) pp. 327-372, 
and in The Person and Work of Christ (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1950) pp. 429-475. 
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fundamental unity and harmony of Scripture.‘ To illustrate 
this point it may be expedient to advert for a moment to the 
three verbs ‘‘to purify’, ‘“‘to expiate’’, ‘“‘to propitiate’’, which 
will occupy our attention frequently in the course of the 
present article. 

“To purify’’ bespeaks the fact that the sinner has been 
besmirched and blemished by sin and that he needs to be 
cleansed. This term alone does not indicate why this cleansing 
is needed, who requires it, nor how it is accomplished. 

“To expiate’”’ views sin as a failure to meet obligations, a 
failure for which a reparation, or satisfaction, must be pro- 
vided. This term alone does not indicate how the reparation 
is accomplished, nor to whom the satisfaction is rendered, 
although the implication is not very remote that it is to the 
offended party, viz., to God, in the case of sin viewed as a 
transgression of God’s law. 

“To propitiate’’ reveals that sin awakens on the part of God 
a displeasure or anger which must be set aside, before God 
can and will deal with the sinner without taking judicial 
cognizance of his sin. Sin kindles the divine wrath, and God’s 
favor, such as is vouchsafed to the unblemished, needs a 
special act of grace in order to be restored. This term, more 
than the two previous ones, indicates beyond question that the 
atonement is pointed Godward, that its effects are not merely 
to influence man in his attitude toward God or to transform 
the basic disposition of his soul — although atonement does 
this too — but that a ‘‘beneficial effect attributed to the death 


4 On the other hand one should not lose sight of the fact that in some 
cases a certain amount of overlapping in terminology is possible. We are 
not warranted in viewing the categories above listed as so many “‘air- 
tight” compartments without communication with any of the others. 
Particularly in translations, where the terms of one language are not 
always exactly coextensive with those of another, we might well expect a 
certain amount of fluctuation. This remark will prove especially true in 
the case of popular translations, in which scientific accuracy is not sought. 
But even when one term is rendered in a variety of ways, carrying a 
rather wide range of connotations, it would hardly be legitimate to construe 
such a situation as proving that the translators had no definite under- 
standing of the exact meaning of the original. Even less would such a 
diversity of renderings prove that the translators wished to avoid the 
primary implications of the original. 
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of Christ is...the removal of God’s displeasure with the 
sinner’’.s This term alone does not indicate how the favor of 
the offended party is regained nor who supplies what is 
needed to that end. 


It will be at once apparent to any one who examines the 
above analysis of the basic meaning of these three terms that 
they are not synonymous; each one carries a connotation 
distinctly its own and not shared by either of the other two. 
At the same time it will also be evident that they are fully 
compatible; cleansing of the sinner, expiation of the sin, and 
propitiation of God are three distinct effects which may well 
be viewed as integral elements of the full-orbed biblical plan 
of salvation.® 


For obvious reasons the idea of propitiation has not been 
overly popular with the upholders of a purely subjective 
theory of the atonement. Indeed, this concept stands as an 
impressive witness — not isolated, of course, but most re- 
fractory to attempts to dilute or escape its implications — to 


s T. J. Crawford, The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement 
(Edinburgh & London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1874), p. 83. 

6 For both difference and affinity between the ideas of purification, ex- 
piation and propiation, one may consult with profit the contributions of 
J. Herrmann and F. Biichsel in Kittel’s Theologisches Wéorterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, III, 306-313. Says Herrmann: ‘“Gedanken der Ent- 
siindigung, Reinigung und Weihung vereinigen sich in dem Ritual des 
Grossen Verséhnungstags Lv 16.’ (p. 309) and ‘‘Der Siihne bediirftig ist 
alles mit Siinde und Unreinheit Behaftete. Nichts Derartiges kann vor 
dem heiligen Gott bestehen. Gegen ungesiihntes der Siihne Bediirftiges 
miisste sich vernichtende, lebensbedrohende Reaktion Gottes auswirken”’ 
(pp. 310 f.), yet 185 ‘‘neben jenen [ROM, NY, WAP] seine Sonder- 
bedeutung haben muss, wie auch jene nicht gleichbedeutend sind”’ (p. 306). 
F. Biichsel writes: ‘‘Dem Begriff nach sind xafapuds: Reinigung von 
Befleckungen kultischer und moralischer Art, und iAacyés: Begiitigung 
von Géttern, Damonen, Verstorbenen, von denen Gnadenerweisungen 
nachgesucht werden, oder deren Zorn erregt ist, zu unterscheiden. Die 
Kafapuot sind nicht alle i(Aagpoit und umgekehrt. Aber tatsiichlich be- 
zeichnen xafapyds und tAaguds uU den gleichen Vorgang, der sowohl 
von der Seite, nach der er Reinigung eines Menschen, als auch von der, 
nach der er Begiitigung iiberirdischer Wesen ist, bezeichnet werden kann”’ 
(p. 311), and further: ‘“‘Die Verséhnung, dh die Wiederherstellung des 
Friedens zwischen dem Siinder und Gott...und die Beseitigung der 
Siinde sind zwar dem Begriffe und der Bezeichnung nach unterschieden, 
aber sachlich nicht zu trennen’”’ (p. 313). 
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the objective aspect of the atonement. Thus from the days of 
Socinus to the present, passing through Albrecht Ritschl, 
persistent efforts have been made to disparage and eliminate 
propitiation, apparently in the hope that if this keystone were 
discarded the whole edifice of objective atonement would be 
similarly overthrown. Without wanting to oversimplify the 
issues, One may distinguish two main lines of attack: 

1. The whole concept of propitiation is presented under the 
crudest heathen forms and rites in which it appears, and the 
Jewish and Christian uses of the notion are readily assimilated, 
often without any intimation that some of the obnoxious 
features discernible in pagan practices are entirely absent 
from the Christian view. This is the reductio ad absurdum by 
building a ‘‘straw-man”’. 

2. An attempt is made to prove that the concept of propiti- 
ation cannot find support in Scripture, or at least in those parts 
of the Bible which are viewed by each author as having 
authoritative significance for us.? 

In our own day, Dr. C. H. Dodd, of Manchester and Cam- 
bridge, may well be counted as one of the most astute, learned 
and influential opponents of the idea of propitiation. In 1931 
he published in the Journal of Theological Studies* an article 
entitled “IAAZKEZQ@OAT, Its Cognates, Derivatives, and Syn- 
onyms, In The Septuagint’’, which, under the title ‘“‘Atone- 
ment’, was later incorporated into a series of studies on the 
language of the LXX published in the first part of The Bible 
and the Greeks.? In this study Dodd seeks to ascertain how 
the LXX translators understood the Hebrew 155) (to atone) 
and its derivatives, and what is the exact meaning of the word 
iiaoxeoOar and words of the same class in the Greek of the 
LXX and of the New Testament. He openly acknowledges 


7 For instance Hastings Rashdall, in The Idea of Atonement in Christian 
Theology (London: Macmillan, 1919), openly acknowledges that Paul, 
whose ‘‘theory of the atonement cannot be our theory of it” (p. 108), held 
to propitiation, while he feels that John could not have seriously coun- 
tenanced it (p. 180), and that the ransom passage (Mt. 20:28, Mk. 10:45) 
could hardly have been spoken by Jesus and must most probably be 
viewed as ‘‘a doctrinally coloured insertion” (p. 30). 

8 XXXII, 352-360. 

9 London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1935. xvi, 264 pp. Reprint 1954. 
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that both in Classical Greek and in the koine ihdoxeoOar 
regularly means “‘propitiate’’,*° but he deems that this does 
not necessarily hold true of the LXX and the New Testament. 

The investigation is carried out along three different lines 
of approach: 

A. Dodd examines the cases in which 83 and its de- 
rivatives are rendered by other words than those of the 
ihdoxeoOar class in the LXX. He finds that the following 
renderings occur: 


amadeidw (to wipe off, to expunge) once in Dan. 9:24. 

kafapifw or cognates (to purify) 6 times in Ex. 29:36, 37; 
30:10 (twice); Dt. 32:43; Is. 47:11. 

aytatw (to sanctify) twice in Ex. 29:33, 36. 

40w6w (to absolve) once in Jer. 18:23. 


From this presentation of the facts he draws the following 
conclusion: 


... Where the LXX translators do not render 183 and 
its derivatives by words of the thaoxeo@ar class, they 
render it by words which give the meaning ‘‘to sanctify”, 
“‘purify”’ persons or objects of ritual, or “‘to cancel’, ‘‘purge 
away’, ‘forgive’ sins. We should therefore expect to 
find that they regard the iAdoxeo@a class as conveying 
similar ideas." 


B. Dodd then examines the Hebrew words other than 153 
and its derivatives which are rendered in the LXX by idao- 
xeoOar and words of the same class. He finds that such words 
are used to translate: 

NOM (to cleanse, to expiate). 

nop (to forgive). 

NY) (to remove, to forgive). 

OM) and ON (to have compassion). 

mon (to appease, to pacify, to propitiate). 

bbp (to intercede). 


%° Od. cit., p. 82. 
™ Tbid., p. 84. 
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In the case of I Kingdoms (I Sam.) 6:3 where é&tAdoxeoOar 
is found, the LXX is so greatly different from the Hebrew 
that no conclusion may be drawn. 

As a result of these considerations Dodd concludes: 


... where words of the itdoxeo@ar class do not render 183 
and its derivatives, everywhere, except in four cases last 
considered [Ps. 106 (105):30; Zech. 7:2; 8:22; Mal. 1:9.] 
they render words which fall into one or other of two 
classes: (i) with human subject, ‘‘to cleanse from sin or 
defilement”’, ‘‘to expiate’’; (ii) with divine subject, ‘‘to be 
gracious’’, ‘‘to have mercy’’, “‘to forgive’. It is noteworthy 
that in rendering words of the second class the passive and 
middle are used interchangeably.” 


C. Dodd then proceeds to analyze the cases in which words 
of the group of iNaoxeo@ar are used to render 159 and its 
derivatives. He distinguishes six categories. 

1. The middle is used with direct object. The subject is 
human (except, perhaps, Ps. 64 (65):4). The meaning is “‘to 
cleanse’, ‘‘purge’’, ‘‘sanctify’’, ‘‘cancel sin’’, etc. 

2. The middle is used with prepositional phrases (ézt, rept, 
twép) with human subject. The meaning is ‘‘to expiate or 
cleanse’. 

3. The middle is used with divine subject and dative of the 
object. ‘“‘The meaning is scarcely to be distinguished from ‘to 
forgive’ ’’.%3 

4. The passive of tAews ylyveoPar with divine subject. 
This construction, Dodd claims, parallels exactly that of the 
middle, translates identical Hebrew forms, and conveys the 
same meaning. ‘‘To all appearance the aorist iiag@jvar was 
felt as a middle — not ‘to be propitiated’, but ‘to be propitious 
or gracious towards’ .. .’’.% 

5. €&tNaoxeoGar in the middle with accusative of direct 
object and human subject. The meaning is ‘‘to appease’”’, 
“placate”. ‘It is noteworthy that no instance of this class 
occurs where the object is-the Deity. This use therefore does 


12 Ibid., p. 88. 
13 Ibid., p. 91. 
“4 Ibid., p. 92. 
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not strictly belong to our present subject, since é&AdoxeoOar 
is not here a religious term’’.*S 


6. étikagua renders 195 (compensation, ransom). 


That God is the recipient of the 5 in certain cases is 
accidental, so far as the meaning of the word itself is con- 
cerned; that is to say, the word does not, because God is the 
recipient, acquire the sense of ‘‘propitiation”. The exact 
relation of 195 to the verb 19) is somewhat obscure; but 
in any case the new Liddell and Scott is wrong in giving the 
LXX meaning of é£i\acua as “propitiatory offering’. 195 
is never a propitiatory offering, nor is there any ground for 
supposing that the LXX so understood it.” 


From these facts Dodd concludes ‘‘that the LXX trans- 
lators did not regard 133 (when used as a religious term) as 
conveying the sense of propitiating the Deity .. .”’.27 

Dodd’s general conclusion on the LXX usage is worded 
as follows: 


...our three lines of enquiry lead to a common conclusion. 
... Hellenistic Judaism, as represented by the LXX, does not 
regard the cultus as a means of pacifying the displeasure 
of the Deity, but as a means of delivering man from sin, 
and it looks in the last resort to God himself to perform 
that deliverance... .%8 


The discussion ends with an attempt to apply the preceding 
conclusions to the New Testament passages where words of 
the iidoxeoOar group are found (Luke 18:13; Rom. 3:25; 
Heb. 2:17; 8:12; 9:5; I John 2:2; 4:10). Dodd holds that the 
New Testament conforms in every way to the practice of the 
LXX. 

It may readily be granted that Dodd’s study has beauti- 
ful symmetry. The linguistic investigation appears to be 
exhaustive. The concurrence of the three lines of inquiry 
seems to give great weight to the conclusions. Furthermore, 


1s Idem. 
%6 Ibid., pp. 92 f. 
17 Ibid., p. 93. 


18 Idem. 
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Dodd is beyond contest one of the foremost New Testament 
scholars of our day, and his tremendous reputation undoubt- 
edly lends wings to any view which he advocates. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the view of the writers of Scripture 
or of the LXX translators, it must be owned that this elimi- 
nation of the concept of propitiation fits admirably the modern 
theological mood. Many theologians had long since discarded 
propitiation without taking such great pains to ascertain 
whether or not such procedure can be harmonized with the 
Bible! Whatever may be the reasons for it, it is a fact that 
Dodd’s conclusions were soon endorsed by many, and often 
regarded as incontrovertible and final. Such leading author- 
ities as Vincent Taylor,’? D. M. Baillie,?? John Knox” and 
T. W. Manson” can be quoted in this sense. Such was the 
force of the current that, when the present study was begun 
(summer 1949), Dodd’s positions had apparently remained 
unchallenged in published competent scholarly discussion. 
Since that time, however, the Rev. Leon Morris has contrib- 
uted to The Expository Times, LXII, No. 8, (May 1951), a 
twelve column article on “The Use of iNdoxeo@ar, etc. in 
Biblical Greek”’, in which weighty objections are raised against 
Dodd’s method and conclusions.*» It is the purpose of the 
present study to examine whether the facts really warrant 
Dodd’s positions, and to seek to point out a number of flaws 
in his argumentation. The objections to Dodd’s findings will 
be presented in the following general classification: 


"9 Vincent Taylor, The Atonement in New Testament Teaching (London: 
The Epworth Press, 1940), pp. 124, 132, 181, 200, 219. 

20 D. M. Baillie, God was in Christ (New York: Scribner, 1948), pp. 187 ff. 

at John Knox, “Exegesis of Romans’’, Interpreter’s Bible (1954), IX, 433. 

22T. W. Manson, “IAAZTHPION”, Journal of Theological Studies 
XLVI (1945), 4. 

23 Needless to say, the present writer has been very greatly encouraged 
in finding support for his basic position in this very able article, appearing 
in a theological review of note. Some of Morris’ arguments bring 
welcome additional support to the case that will be presented in the 
following pages. Care will be taken to acknowledge indebtedness to him 
whenever his presentation has been the foundation of some line of argu- 
mentation set forth here. Where a parallelism exists, without actual 
indebtedness, this will also be indicated. 
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Incomplete evidence or evidence incompletely used. 
Conclusions beyond evidence actually adduced. 
Questionable assumptions. 

. Lack of proper caution in dealing with debatable issues. 
A few considerations of a general order in conclusion. 


moO > 


A. INCOMPLETE EVIDENCE OR EVIDENCE INCOMPLETELY 
UsED 


In a number of cases the statements of Dodd seem 
based upon a part only of the relevant facts, when a presenta- 
tion of the complete facts might well lead to a decided 
difference in the conclusions. 

1. Incomplete listing of LXX translations of "BD and its 
derivatives. It would appear that in his investigation (under A), 
Dedd lists all the LXX translations of 189 and its deriva- 
tives other than words of the tNdoxeo@au class. The signif- 
icance of this whole line of inquiry resides in the fact that 
uniformly the LXX render these Hebrew words by Greek 
words meaning ‘‘to sanctify’’, or “to forgive’. Hence, says 
Dodd, we should “‘expect to find that they regard words of the 
iAaoxeoOar class as conveying similar ideas’’.** But, as a 
matter of fact, in addition to the translations listed by Dodd 
for words of that class, we find that the LXX instance also 
the following: 

a. aguévar (to remit)?5 once in Is. 22:14. 

b. dgarpety (to remove) twice in Is. 27:9; 28:18. 

c. &ogadtovr (to cover with pitch) and &ogadXros (pitch) 

twice in Gen. 6:14. 

d. avt-&\XAaypa (ransom) twice in Is. 43:3; Amos 5:12. 
elagopa (contribution) once in Ex. 30:16. 

f. AvUTpov or AUTpa (ransom) 6 times in Ex. 21:30; 30:12; 
Num. 35:31, 32; Prov. 6:35; 13:8. 
g. d@pov (gift) once in Job 36:18. 


© 


24 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 84. 

as Although this translation agrees quite well with Dodd’s contentions 
he failed to mention it. 

2° Dodd mentioned this translation in another connection (op. cit., p. 92), 
but he failed to include it in the present discussion. 
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TABULATION OF LXX TRANSLATIONS OF “D5 
AND DERIVATIVES 





26 

27 

28 
29, 30 


31 





éftAdoKxecOar 


étitaots 
étikacua 
éftAacpds 
thaoxecOar 
ihkaornpiov 
ikacpos 
trews ylyveboar 
xabapifepr 
xabapio pos 
éxxabapltev 
mwepexabapiveyv 
—repixadappa 
xabapds yliyveobar 
aroKxabaipev 
ayiatvev 
agievar 
agarpetv 
GOwovv 
araheigeyv 
[avr ]é\X\aypua 
elagopa 
adore 
Abrpov 
Abrpa 
S5@pov 
KaTramréracua 
adogaXtovv, &dogadros 
xan, érolxov 


kum pos 


Not translated 


52 
verb 


A 


86 (83) 


— ms Re tO ee ee 


=~ 
~ 


1 (Qal) 


199 





Totals (occurrences 
in the Hebrew text) 





103 (101) 





nw 


~ 


a 








‘ 


o DMBD 


4 (3) 


2 (1) 


21 (22) 


Variant in Hebrew text Num. 29:11; 

Dan. 9:24 Theod.; Ez. 43:20 problem. 

Num. 29:11. 

I Sam. 12:3; Ps. 48 (49):8 (7). 

Variant between 4 and 7 Num. 5:8. 

Ps. 64 (65):3; 77 (78):38; 78 (79):9. 

Amos 9:1 reads "iMDD 

Variant between 4 and 7 Num. 5:8. 

Dt. 21:8. 

Ex. 29:37; 30:10. 

Ex. 29:36. 

Dt. 32:43. 

Is. 6:7. 

Prov. 21:18. 

Is. 47:11. 

Prov. 16:6. 

Ex. 29:33, 36. 

Is. 22:14. 

Is. 27:9; 28:18. 

Jer. 18:23. 

Dan. 9:24 (Chigi and Theod.?). 

Is. 43:3; Amos 5:12. 

Ex. 30:16. 

Job 33:24 (?). 

Prov. 6:35; 13:8. 

Ex. 21:30; 30:12; Num. 35:31, 32. 

Job 36:18. 

Ex. 26:34. 

Gen. 6:14. 

B. I Chr. 27:25; Cant. 7:11 (12). 
C. I Sam. 6:18. 

Cant. 1:14; 4:13. 


C. Job 33:24 (?). E. Ex. 30:6; 37:7; 
39:35; 40:20. 








27 (28) 
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h. xaratéracua (veil) once in Ex. 26:34. 
k@pn (village) twice in I Sam. 6:18; Cant. 7:11 (12). 
xtmrpos (henna, myrrh) twice in Cant. 1:14; 4:13. 

. @Xogn (ointment) once in Job 33:24 (?). 
éroixtov (dwelling) once in I Chron. 27:25. 


_e 


= pr 


Altogether there are 155 (158)?7 instances of the use of 153 
and its cognates in the canonical Hebrew Scriptures. Of these 
118 (121)?7 are translated in the LXX by words of the iddo- 
keg@at class, four are left apparently untranslated, and 33 are 
translated by other words. Of these 33 instances, 12 only, or 
36 per cent, are covered in the translations listed by Dodd, 
and 21, or 64 per cent, receive no consideration in his treat- 
ment!?* Thus it appears that in his first line of investigation 
Dodd’s conclusions are based on less than 40 per cent of the 
relevant evidence, and this in a case where the uniformity of 
the usage is a major factor in the argumentation. To be true to 
all the facts, Dodd's findings should be rewritten as follows: 


... Where the LXX translators do not render 193 and 
its cognates by words of the iidoxeo@ar class, they render 
it by words which give the meaning ‘‘to sanctify’’, ‘‘to 
forgive’, ‘‘to remove’, ‘‘to cover with pitch’’, ‘‘to ransom”, 
“to contribute”, “to give’, ‘‘to veil’’, ‘‘to anoint’’, ‘‘the 
village’, ‘‘the myrrh’, or they have failed to render it 
altogether. We should therefore expect to find that they 


regard the iitdoxeo@ar class as conveying similar ideas.?9 


Such a statement, it might be urged, would be practically 
meaningless, in view of the wide variety of meanings referred 
to. Precisely so! And this would simply prove that the line of 


27 In these tabulations the first figure refers to the minimum, the figure 
between parentheses to the maximum count. The difference may be due 
to variant readings or to questions as to the exact Hebrew words rendered. 

38 If it be urged that Dodd may have been of the opinion that there are 
several roots 12) in Hebrew, and that only one of these interests us in the 
present study, it remains that: 1) Dodd has given no intimation that he 
held this view, and so he has left himself open to criticism on this score; 
2) this opinion would be debatable and the actual distribution of meanings 
between the various roots highly questionable, in any case; 3) he suggests 
the contrary in dealing with various renderings of 123 (cf. op. cit., p. 92) 
as related to the present investigation. 

29 Cf. op. cit., p. 84, quoted above on pp. 7, 8. 
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argumentation taken by Dodd is inconclusive when all the 
relevant evidence, rather than just a part of it, is taken into 
consideration.3° 


2. Incomplete listing of Hebrew words translated by words of 
the thadoKxeo@ac class in the LXX. Here we find that 
the evidence presented by Dodd is more nearly complete. 
We must note however his omission of 


a. bon (unholy; in the expression ‘‘far be it...’’) 4 (5) 
times. 


b. iYfY (court, ledge) 5 times. 
c. TDP (destruction, horror) once in Ez. 7:25. 
d. piby (peace) once in Gen. 43:23. 


The addition of this motley group of renderings, obviously, 
would do nothing to help Dodd in his contention that the 
words of the iAdoxeoOar group have in general the connota- 
tion “‘to expiate’’ or “‘to forgive’’! 

3. Incomplete classification of constructions of ithaoKea- 
Oat. 

In his third line of investigation, Dodd examines the 
cases where words of the i\aoxeo@ar class are used to trans- 
late BD and its cognates. He distinguishes five types of 
construction, embracing voice, nature of the subject, nature 
and construction of the object. But a study of all the uses of 
éftAdoxeoOar and idoxeoOar in the LXX will prove that 
their usage is much more variegated than that. The subject 
of these verbs, when they are used in the middle, may be the 
person reconciled, the person needing reconciliation or cleans- 
ing, the person performing the rites necessary for reconcilia- 


3° The above stricture could be made stronger, and the figures modified 
to Dodd’s further disadvantage if reference were taken to the words 115} 
(bowl, hoarfrost, found twelve times in Hebrew, and translated by four 
different Greek words in the LXX), and V8 (lion, village, found 32 times 
in Hebrew, and translated by six different words in the LXX). These 
words are viewed, at least in part, as etymologically related to 182 by 
L. Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953), 
pp. 450-453, E. Koenig, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Worterbuch zum 
Alten Testament, and Ed. Riehm, Der Begriff der Siihne im Alten Testament 
(1877). 
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tion (the priest), the offering used in such rites, not to speak 
of constructions in which the subject is not clearly defined. If 
the verbs are in the passive, the subject may be the person 
reconciled, the person needing reconciliation or cleansing, the 
object needing reconciliation or cleansing, the sin to be cov- 
ered, not to speak of constructions in which the subject is not 
clearly defined. With respect to objects the diversity is still 
greater, for these words can be construed with the accusative, 
the dative, the prepositions a@vri, a6, dua, év, Evavti, én, 
kata, dm.abev, wepi, barép, or without expressed object at all. 
The accusative alone may be used to refer to the impurity 
removed, the object cleansed, the offering presented, the 
person reconciled! In the presence of such a complexity of 
constructions, it appears that Dodd’s classification is greatly 
oversimplified. In particular, it fails to establish proper 
distinctions between the various kinds of objects of these 
verbs: fault covered, place sanctified, offending party, offended 
party, offering made, etc. Now conclusions reached, even if 
otherwise satisfactory and legitimate, have precisely the same 
value as the classification with respect to which they have 
been drawn. 

4. Incomplete consideration of Greek usage of th aaKxec- 
Oat. 

At the beginning of his study, Dodd acknowledges that “‘in 
classical Greek and in the Koine iaoxeoOar, é&tNaoKxecOar 
have regularly the meaning ‘placate’, ‘propitiate’, with a 
personal object’’.s* He claims, however, that Hellenistic Juda- 
ism forms an exception, and his study of the LXX and the 
New Testament is designed to prove this. 

In his investigation, however, Dodd does not say a word 
about Josephus or Philo, certainly very important representa- 
tives of Hellenistic Judaism. And Friedrich Biichsel, in his 
important contribution on the subject in Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (III, 315, 316), deals at 
some length with them and asserts that in their writings the 
meaning “‘propitiate’”’ prevails. From Josephus he cites no 
example of any other meaning! This testimony is the more 
impressive since Biichsel, being in several respects in agree- 


3t Op. cit., p. 82. 
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ment with Dodd, can certainly be trusted to be unbiased in 
this particular instance. 

In the Apostolic Fathers tAaoxeoOar means “‘to propitiate”’, 
without any stigma attached to the procedure! Biichsel cites 
two texts (I Clement 7:7; Hermas, Vis. 1,2,1.), in both of 
which the verb is construed with the accusative Tov Oedv as 
the object.32, On this point Leon Morris incisively remarks: 
“If the LXX translators and the New Testament writers 
evolved an entirely new meaning of the word group it perished 
with them, and was not resurrected again until our own day”’.*3 

E. A. Sophocles, in his great Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods,34 gives no other connotation than pro- 
pitiation3s to iiaoxeoGar and all words of the same class. 

Even in modern Greek these terms still retain this force, 
as may be seen from an examination of such dictionaries as 
Kontopoulos,3 Kykhotis,37 and Kyriakidos.3® 

A proper consideration of these facts will imperil Dodd’s 
whole contention, for he would now have to maintain that, in 
the present case, the LXX and the New Testament form a 
sort of linguistic island with little precedent in former times, 
little confirmation from the contemporaries, and no following 
in after years! 

5. Incomplete consideration of LXX usageof thaaKxeo- 
Oat. 

Even this linguistic island, however, is no secure ground for 
Dodd. 

He does not mention any text from the books of the 


32 F. Biichsel, sub voce in Kittel’s TWNT, III, 315, note 67. These two 
passages, together with others, are quoted by B. F. Westcott, The Epistles 
of John (London: Macmillan, 1892), p. 87, note 1, and by Hermann Cremer, 
Biblisch-theologisches Woerterbuch, 7th ed. (Gotha: Perthes, 1893), p. 444. 

33 Leon Morris, op. cit., p. 233. 

34 Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1870, pp. xiv, 1188. Cf. pp. 483, 597. 

3s The meaning “‘mercy-seat’’ appears in connection with ‘AagrTnptov. 

36 Nicolas Kontopoulos, Lexicon Hellenisticon (12th ed., Athens, 1931), 
pp. 220, 278. ; 

37 Kykhotis, English-Greek and Greek-English Dictionary (London: Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1942), pp. 214, 468, 498. 

38 A. Kyriakidos, Lexicon Hellenisticon (2d ed., Athens, 1909), pp. 256, 
336. These three authorities list also meanings like ‘‘atone’’, ‘‘appease’’, 


“expiate’’, but the meaning “‘propitiate’’ strongly predominates. 
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Maccabees. Indeed, for the purpose of comparing Hebrew 
and Greek these are not helpful, since no Hebrew text is 
extant. But as a witness to LXX usage these books must 
certainly receive consideration. As Morris points out, they 
contain some very interesting passages. For instance, II Macc. 
7 :32—38 reads in part: 


We are suffering because of our own sins; and if for rebuke 
and chastening our living Lord hath been angered a little 
while, yet shall he again be reconciled with his own servants. 

..1...give up both body and soul for the laws of our 
fathers, calling upon God that he may speedily become 
propitious [i\ews] to the nation... and that the wrath of 
the Almighty may be stayed, which hath been justly 
brought upon our whole race.9 


Appropriately Morris remarks: ‘‘In this passage the conclu- 
sion can scarcely be resisted that the death of the brothers 
is regarded as a propitiatory and substitutionary offering, 
turning the wrath of God away from the nation”’.‘° 

At least one other passage (IV Macc. 6:28), and perhaps 
two more (IV Macc. 9:24; 12:18), carry similar implications 
and provide impressive testimony that some words of the 
ihaoxeoOar class were in fact used in the LXX with the con- 
notation of propitiation. These texts seem to have been 
entirely overlooked by Dodd when he says: ‘‘There are only 
four passages in the LXX which could be made to support a 
different conclusion’’.4 

The quotation just made calls attention to the fact that, 
by Dodd’s own admission, there are within the LXX trans- 
lation of canonical texts “unmistakable examples of the 
ordinary classical and Hellenistic sense of étNaoxeoPar = ‘to 
propitiate’ ’’.47 In Zech. 7:2; 8:22 and Mal. 1:9 this is the 
more remarkable since é&tAdoxeo@ar is used there, and only 


39 Revised Version, with marginal readings. 

4° L. Morris, op. cit., p. 230. The present writer is happy to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Morris on this point. 

4* C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 93. He refers to Zech. 7:2; 8:22; Mal. 1:9; and 
Ps. 105 (106) :30. 

# Ibid., p. 86. 
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there, to render mons This translation cannot, therefore, be 
claimed to have been made inadvertently, by the mere force 
of habit, but must have been made advisedly, in full conscious- 
ness of the specific meaning of the word in this context. 
Dodd holds that in these verses there is a note of contempt 
for pagan practices implied in the use of this word. Now the 
Hebrew word 1?M does not carry any such pejorative con- 
notation (cf. Ex. 32:11; I Ki. 13:6; II Ki. 13:4; II Chr. 33:12; 
Ps. 119:58; Dan. 9:13, etc.) and this interpretation of the LXX 
translators’ intention is open to question. In Zech. 7:2 it is 
barely possible, although not necessary, and probably not 
even likely. In Mal. 1:9 it is very improbable, since such a 
superadded irony on a side issue would simply distract the 
attention and obscure the main point. In Zech. 8:22 it is most 
implausible, for here the prophet describes the future conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, and he would hardly introduce any note 
of contempt in this picture. Furthermore in the immediate 
context (v. 21) the same Hebrew word is used and translated 
déouar without the slightest hint of scorn. 

Nevertheless, even if Dodd’s extraordinarily ingenious ex- 
planation be accepted, these texts remain as proof that the 
meaning ‘“‘propitiate’’, in religious usage, with God as the 
direct object, was not unfamiliar to the LXX. Dodd may 
call this a “‘clearly exceptional’ use, but it is an exception 
which “‘falls into line’’ with the predominant use in classical 
and Koine Greek, in Josephus and Philo, in patristic writers 
and in the Maccabees! 

Furthermore, there are a number of passages in which the 
thought verges on propitiation (Ps. 105 (106) :30, for instance), 
or in which the turning away of wrath is supplied by the 
context (Ex. 32:30; Num. 16:46, 47; 25:13; Dt. 21:1-9; II 
Sam. 21:3).46 Dodd also acknowledges that in Gen. 32:20 and 


43 Dodd lists other LXX renderings of this word, failing, however, to 
mention dooTéAXw, Dt. 29:22 (21), and the difficult passage Ps. 76 (77) :11. 
Incidentally, Dodd’s own method, applied to the various renderings of non 
would certainly lead to absurd conclusions! 

44 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 87. 

45 This list has been established with the help of Morris’ article. A 
valuable discussion of each of these passages may be found there: oP. cit., 
p. 230. 
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Prov. 16:14 é&iA\doxeoOar means ‘“‘to appease’’, “‘placate’’, 
but he holds this to be irrelevant, because the object of the 
verb is a human being in these cases.** Yet, this is once more 
evidence of the LXX translators’ acquaintance with, and use 
of, this meaning of the word. 

In the words of Morris: 


The effect of all this is to demonstrate that é&iAdoxeo- 
@ac in the LXX is a complex word, but the averting of 
anger seems to represent a stubborn substratum of mean- 
ing from which all the usages can be naturally explained, 
even those with God as subject, for while the Old Testa- 
ment is emphatic about the reality and seriousness of the 
wrath of God, the removal of that wrath is due in the last 
resort to God Himself, for as the LXX of Ps 77 (78) :38 says 
‘He will many times turn away His anger’.‘7 


The conclusion of this part of our study is that, when all 
the relevant evidence is taken into consideration, Dodd’s 
contentions appear to rest on a precarious foundation. 

Without wanting to minimize the importance of the above 
strictures, let us for a moment dismiss them from our minds 
and limit ourselves strictly to the evidence which Dodd chose 
to include, by-passing for the present even the clear cases of 
propitiatory meaning of iNaoxeoOar in the LXX which he 
acknowledges. Even then serious objections may be raised. 


B. ConcLusions BEYOND EvIDENCE ACTUALLY ADDUCED 


First of all one should notice at least two cases of incomplete 
enumeration, in which only one explanation of a certain fact 
is mentioned when two or more appear possible. 

1. Explanation of the passive in terms of the middle. Dodd 
notes the close similarity in construction, usage, and relation 
to the original Hebrew of the passive and of the middle of 
iidoxeoOar and é&tAdoxeoOar. He holds these to be entirely 
interchangeable,4* and accounts for the equivalence on the 


4 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 92. 

47 Leon Morris, op. cit., p. 231. 

48 Biichsel insists that there is a difference, however (op. cit. III, p. 315, 
note 71). He refers to Blass-Debrunner for support of his view. 
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ground that the passive has taken in the LXX a middle 
meaning: 


The survival of the passive where God is the subject 
cannot be held to indicate that the sense of ‘‘propitiation”’ 
was still alive in such expressions. To all appearance the 
aorist thacOynvar was felt as a middle — not: “‘to be propiti- 
ated’’, but ‘‘to be propitious or gracious towards”, and so 
“to forgive’’.49 

...lAacOnvar was... felt as a middle rather than a 
true passive, as indeed the equivalence with tAews eivae 
would suggest.s° 


But another explanation suggests itself, which is not even 
mentioned, let alone discussed, by Dodd, to wit, that the 
middle was felt as a passive, not merely ‘‘to forgive’’, but ‘‘to 
act as one who has been propitiated, who has become 
propitious’ .5* 

It is not claimed here as certain that this is the case, but 
this is an alternative explanation of the fact which would 
seem to demand some attention before one is justified in 
saying that the use of the passive ‘‘cannot be held to indicate 
that the sense of ‘propitiation’ was still alive in such 
expressions’ .5? 

2. Explanation of the accusative as one of direct object. In 
Dodd’s study the accusative which follows iNaoxeo@ar eic., 


49 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., pp. 91, 92. Cf. also pp. 85, 86, 88, 89. 

8° [bid., p. 85. This equivalence hardly suggests anything of the kind. 
It could rather be said that the equivalence with iAews yiyveoOar suggests 
a passive meaning, thus: to become favorable=to be made or rendered 
propitious. 

st Conybeare and Stock adduce examples of middles used in a passive 
sense in the LXX (Selections from the Septuagint (Boston, etc.: Ginn and 
Co., 1905), pp. 75 f.). Cf. also Blass-Debrunner, 8th ed., Par. 317, p. 142; 
Biichsel, op. cit., p. 315. 

s2 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 92. One may take exception also to the slanted 
expressions ‘‘survival’’, ‘‘still alive’, ‘‘faint echoes or reminiscences of a 
dead meaning’’ (p. 93). It is true that unmistakable examples of the 
passive of €&tAdoxKeo@ar are scarce (only 4), but in the case of fAdoxeo@at, 
which Dodd singles out for attention here, the passive is used 6 (7) times, 
the middle only 4 (6) times. (Variant readings in IV Kms. (II Ki.) 5:18; 
and II Chr. 6:30 explain the differences in number.) Cf. contra the fine 
treatment of Morris, op. cit., p. 232. A rather vigorous survival! 
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is invariably called an accusative of direct object. Yet, in 
a number of cases, it would be entirely possible to construe it 
as an accusative of specification: to propitiate (God) with 
regard to the temple, with respect to sins, etc. The evidential 
value of the accusative construction remains meagre, until 
this possibility has been examined and disposed of. 

3. Meaning of two classical or Koine quotations. At the 
beginning of his study, Dodd says that ‘‘as a secondary mean- 
ing’’ in classical Greek and in the Koine “é&tNaoxeo@Oar also 
bears the sense ‘expiate’, with an impersonal object.’’5+ To 
prove it he quotes three words from Plato’s Laws (862c) and 
a portion of an inscription (Dittenberger: Sylloge Inscr. Graec.*, 
1042). Morris, however, judges that these passages do not 
conclusively indicate the meaning “‘expiation”’ rather than 
‘“‘propitiation’”’. He finds support for his view in explicit 
statements of such authorities as Biichsel and Moulton and 
Milligan.s5 It is then with some surprise that one reads Dodd’s 
conclusion: ‘“The words are in themselves ambiguous’’.5° This 
after only two examples out of the whole of Greek literature 
and inscriptions, subject to differing interpretation, and 
covering one only of the words in question, é&tAdoxeoOar! 

4. Use of language exceeding the evidence adduced. The word 
‘‘ambiguous’’, adverted to above is only one example of a use 
of language which appears to go clearly beyond the evidence 
presented. A number of further cases of analogous nature 
are consigned to an appendix.5? 

5. Implications of the variety of translations of one word. The 
fact that several translations are given of one and the same 
word is assumed by Dodd to be an indication that these 
various translations are synonymous (¢f., e. g., p. 84). This 
may indeed be the case, but it need not be so always. There 


53 Op. cit., p. 90. Cf. also pp. 89, 92, etc. 

54 Ibid., p. 82. 

ss L. Morris, op. cit., p. 227. Cf. F. Biichsel, op. cit., p. 317, note 75; 
Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, p. 303. It may 
be worthy of note that the Thesaurus quotes a passage of Dion Chrysostom 
(I, p. 83) in which the expression (Adoxeo@at Ta iepa is found. But this 
did not lead Stephanus to assume that the verb had lost its original 
meaning, for he says: “‘templa pro dits nominantur’’! 

s6 C, H. Dodd, Joc. cit. 

57 Cf. Appendix I. 
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may well be one basic translation in which the very essence 
of the word is expressed, while other translations may refer 
to accidental features which are superadded, as it were, to the 
basic substratum of the primary meaning. These renderings 
would, then, not be synonymous, but complementary; the 
basic idea would underlie them, yet without being supplanted 
by them. Translations of 185 other than by words of the 
itdoxeoOar group may well have merely indicated the method 
or effect of propitiation, without losing the idea of propitiation 
as implied in 183 or iNaoxeoOar. If one occasionally trans- 
lates ‘‘abmarschieren” by “‘depart’’, this does not prove that 
he ignores the fact that this German word connotes ‘“‘walking’’ 
as well as ‘‘withdrawal’’.5® 

6. Implications of the possible grouping of various transla- 
tions. The fact that several translations can be grouped 
together does not necessarily mean that any one of these has 
precisely, or even essentially, the same meaning or connota- 
tions as the others. This point is particularly to be noted 
when, as in Dodd’s first line of investigation, only ten cases 
out of 155 (158) are considered. 

An example might illustrate this contention. Take the 
English word ‘glass’, which may be used to refer to a sub- 
stance or to a container.5? Similarly in French the word 
“‘verre’”’ applies to the substance and to the container.s? A 
comparison based on translations from the French into 
English might well disclose that: 


1. ‘‘Verre’’ is most commonly translated by ‘‘glass’’. 

2. When ‘‘verre’’ is not rendered ‘‘glass’’, it is translated 
“‘tumbler’’, “‘goblet’’, ‘‘chalice’’, “‘beaker’’, ‘‘cup’’, etc. 

3. When “glass” is not a translation of ‘‘verre’’, the French 


9 66 9 «66 9 #66 


reads ‘‘gobelet’’, ‘‘tasse’’, ‘‘timbale’’, ‘‘hanap’’, etc. 


Dodd’s method, applied to this case, might proceed some- 
what as follows: ‘When “‘verre’’ is not rendered ‘‘glass’’, it is 
translated by words which signify a ‘container’. When 
“slass’’ is not a translation of “‘verre’’, it renders French words 


58 It would appear that both J. Herrmann and F. Biichsel lend support 
to this observation (in Kittel’s TWNT, III, pp. 306, 309, 310, 311, 312, 316). 

59 The word may take still other meanings, but these could in no way 
detract from the force of the present argument. 
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signifying a ‘‘container’’. When ‘‘verre” is a translation of 
“‘glass’’, it may almost always be understood as referring to a 
container. Therefore, the word ‘‘glass’” cannot have been 
viewed by the translators as referring to a ‘‘vitreous sub- 
stance’, and it may be seriously doubted whether the 
containers referred to were ever made of that substance. 

The manifest absurdity of this conclusion points to the 
precarious character of the method used to reach it.*° 

7. Treatment of Ps. 105 (106):30. Dodd’s handling of 
this passage certainly calls for some comments. ‘“‘Then stood 
up Phineas, and executed judgment (>557), and the plague 
was stayed” (A. V.). Dodd says that “‘it is difficult to see 
why the translators who habitually, and very frequently, 
render bbp by words meaning ‘‘to pray’, here and here alone 
substitute é&:AdoKxeoBau’’.* 

The difficulty may not be so great as Dodd intimates. 

First of all, it is the hithpael which has the meaning ‘‘to 
pray’. The piel of this verb occurs only four times in the Old 
Testament (Gen. 48:11; I Sam. 2:25; Ps. 106:30; Ez. 16:52), 
and is rendered in the LXX by a word meaning “to pray” 
only in I Kms. (I Sam.) 2:25. Brown, Driver, Briggs (p. 813) 
holds it to mean “‘judge, mediate, interpose’’. Perhaps then 
the rendering of the LXX is not so very remote from the 
Hebrew. 

Furthermore, the event to which reference is made is the 
dramatic action of Phineas, who, when Israel yielded to 
immorality and idolatry in the plains of Moab, in a sudden 
outburst of righteous indignation, put to death two of the 
chief offenders, thus turning away the wrath of the Lord, 


60 Jt might peradventure be claimed —a consideration which is often 
urged against all types of illustrations — that the present example is not 
truly analogous to Dodd’s case. If so, the specific difference should be 
pointed out, together with its bearing upon the conclusions reached. In 
any event, however, the case of “glass” and ‘‘verre” should stand as an 
incisive warning that approaches like that of Dodd can lead to very 
misleading results, and that the utmost caution must be exercised in 
investigations of this type, and the utmost restraint observed in framing 
conclusions derived from them. 

¢ C, H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 87. 


62 A rather meagre basis to support the words “habitually and very 
frequently”. 
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stopping the plague, and making an atonement (or propitia- 
tion) for the children of Israel (Num. 25:1-15, especially 
verses 11 and 13). It is rot stated in the book of Numbers 
that Phineas prayed, and acquaintance with the original 
incident may have prompted the LXX in their choice of 
translation. Dodd mentions this explanation, but views it as 
unlikely because this would be “ ‘propitiation’ in the crudest 
sense’’,®3 and thus out of keeping with his view of the LXX 
translators’ theology. But the narrative is in the Bible any- 
way, and one fails to see why the LXX translators should find 
the views involved more objectionable in Psalms than in 
Numbers. It would appear that, in resorting to the excep- 
tional translation é&tAdoxeoOar, they have consciously meant 
to assert the propitiatory character of Phineas’ action. 

Thirdly, the words “‘to pray’ and ‘‘to propitiate’’ are not 
so far apart as Dodd seems to hold. Both in prayer and in a 
propitiatory offering the believer stands before God as one 
seeking his favor. Propitiation emphasizes the demerit of the 
worshipper, but so do prayers of humble men. The close 
relation of these two concepts is further emphasized by the 
fact, stated by Dodd himself that detofar is used ‘“‘where the 
Hebrew suggested ‘propitiate’’”’.°* But deta8ar also means “‘to 
pray’, and is used in that sense both in the LX X and the New 
Testament. In any case it is not at all clear how “performing 
an act of expiation’’ would be more closely related to the idea 
of prayer than propitiating. Thus Dodd’s suggestion does 
not seem to help in solving the difficulty he proposes. 

Finally, it may be in order to note here that in this para- 
graph Dodd explicitly acknowledges that the idea of propitia- 
tion is conveyed by some texts of the Hebrew Old Testament: 
“The story is one of ‘propitiation’....where the Hebrew 
suggested ‘propitiate’’’.* If now this concept was in fact 
part of the theological outlook of the Hebrews, it is difficult 
to see why the LXX translators would be so adverse to it, and 
furthermore would try to eliminate it by the use of the word 
iANaoKeo@at which would be so very likely to be misunderstood, 
thus defeating their own purpose. 


6 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 88. 
64 Idem. 
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We may conclude this section with a few remarks concerning 
the way in which Dodd sought to extend to the New 
Testament language his conclusions on the LXX. 

8. Treatment of Luke 18:13. ‘‘God be merciful (iAdo@nrT1t) 
to me a sinner.’’ Dodd comments: “The passive meaning has 
evaporated. The meaning is not ‘be propitiated’, but ‘be 
merciful to me’, or ‘forgive me’’’.*6 Yet we saw previously 
that the position that the passive meaning had evaporated 
from the LXX was open to question.” Moreover, we have 
little reason to think that the language of Luke was partic- 
ularly influenced by the LXX, and furthermore, even if that 
were the case, we may well doubt whether Luke would consider 
the term “be propitiated’’ as incongruous in the mouth of the 
publican. This man’s prayer seems precisely intended to seek 
the favor of a God whom he views as justly displeased because 
of his sins. 

9. Treatment of passages in Hebrews. Hebrews 2:17 is con- 
sidered ‘‘virtually a quotation of Old Testament usages’’ [sic]. 
“Christ is represented as performing an act whereby men are 
delivered from the guilt of their sin, not whereby God is 
propitiated.’’*? This assertion of Dodd is hardly supported 
by the general context of the epistle to the Hebrews, with its 
strong statements on the wrath of God against sin (2:2, 3; 
3:10, 11, 19; 6:8; 10:26-31, 38; 12:25, 29).%8 

Hebrews 8:12 is in fact a quotation from Jeremiah. 

In Hebrews 9:5, iNaornptov is indeed the lid of the ark. 
But the connotation of the word cannot be determined on the 
basis of this passage. Deissmann in Bible Studies contends 
that tAagrnptov is always used with the primary sense of an 
adjective meaning ‘“‘propitiatory’’, and that the noun Byya, 
etc., which this adjective qualifies is frequently omitted in 
well-known expressions. Thus the term could not simply 
mean ‘‘the cover’, ‘‘the lid’, but would mean ‘‘the propitiatory 
cover, lid, etc.”, or even more simply the ‘instrument of 


6s Ibid., pp. 93 f. 

6 Cf. above pp. 135 f. 

67 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 94. 

68 Cf. the elaborate and very able treatment of this verse by Morris, 
op. ctt., p. 232. 
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propitiation”. Dodd advances no evidence to disprove this 
contention.°*? 

10. Treatment of Romans 3:25. ‘‘The meaning conveyed (in 
accordance with LXX usage, which is constantly determina- 
tive for Paul), is that of expiation, not that of propitiation. 
Most translators and commentators are wrong.’’7° The whole 
argument, of course, rests upon the acceptance of Dodd’s 
contentions concerning the meaning of the LX X. Furthermore, 
it must be assumed that Paul himself held to this particular 
interpretation. Such an assumption would have to be tested 
and confirmed by an examination of Paul’s thought on the 
subject. In fact such an examination tends to invalidate 
rather than to confirm this hypothesis. On this point not 


69 Adolf Deissmann, Bible Studies, trans. Alex. Grieve (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1901), pp. 124-135. Cf. especially his article ‘‘Mercy-Seat’’ 
in eds. Cheyne & Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (1903), 3027-35, and his 
contribution to ZNTW IV (1903), 193-203. On the meaning of {ANaornptov 
see further T. W. Manson, “IAAZTHPION”, Journal of Theological 
Studies, XLVI (1945), 1-10; Anders Nygren, ‘‘Christus der Gnadenstuhl”, 
ed. Werner Schmauck, Jn Memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer (Stuttgart: Evan- 
gelisches Verlagswerk, 1951) 89-93; Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 4th ed. (Berlin: Tépel- 
mann, 1952), 680f. and the literature indicated there; James Morison, 
A Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
(London: Hamilton & Adams, 1866), 279-305. The last named work 
gives an extensive survey of the interpretation of the word in Rom. 3:25 
up to 1860. Although Dodd might claim some support for his contention 
that tAagrnpiov has no strictly propitiatory connotation from the fol- 
lowing authorities: F. Biichsel (op. cit.), Hermann Cremer (op. cit.), 
John Knox (op. cit.), T. W. Manson (op. cit.), A. Ritschl (Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnung, 4th ed., II, 170-174), Vincent Taylor (in Expository Times 
L (1939), 296), Th. Zahn (Romer, 3d ed., 191 f.), yet the majority of schol- 
ars, as Dodd himself acknowledges, still hold that this term does connote 
propitiation. In this sense one may quote beside Deissmann, Alford 
(Greek Testament, Rom. 3:25 and Hebr. 9:5), Walter Bauer (op. cit.), 
J. Denney (EGT, II, 611), P. Feine (Neutestamentliche Theologie, 2d ed., 
309), F. Godet (on Rom. 3:25), S. Greydanus (Kommentaar op het Nieuwe 
Testament, Romeinen, 1, 197), C. Hodge (on Rom. 3:25), J. H. Holtzmann 
(Neutestamentliche Theologte, 2d ed., I, 112), A. Médebielle (‘‘Expiation”’ 
in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, 111, 162-174), H. A. W. Meyer 
(on Rom. 3:25), Philippi (on Rom. 3:25), E. Riehm (op. cit.), Sanday 
and Headlam (on Rom. 3:25), J. H. Thayer, B. Weiss (on Rom. 3:25), 
Liddell & Scott (1940 edition). 

77 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 94. 
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only are conservative and extremely liberal scholars agreed, 
but even the old-fashioned critics of the type of H. J. Holtz- 
mann or Adolf Harnack join the ranks, pointing to Paul as 
the great spoiler of the primitive gospel by the introduction of 
unworthy ideas such as propitiation in the relation between 
God and man. Nor is the immediate context favorable to 
Dodd’s interpretation, since the point of the whole passage 
is to relate the forgiveness of sins by God to his righteous- 
ness, thus viewing sin as an objective obstacle needing to be 
set aside in accordance with justice in order that the great 
love and grace of God may be exercised without prejudice to 
his holy character.” And, as Morris so ably sets forth, the 
idea of the wrath of God is so prominent in Romans 1-3 that 
“the context demands that iNagrnptov should include an 
element of propitiation in its meaning’’.”? There is, after all, 
good ground for thinking that “‘most translators and com- 
mentators’’ have been right!73 

11. Treatment of I John 2:2; 4:10. After stating that the 
Johannine Epistles do not exhibit as much as other New 
Testament writings the influence of the language of the LXX, 
and that the expression ‘‘advocate with the Father’’ (2:1) 
would seem to be in keeping with the idea of propitiation, 
Dodd continues as follows: 


But the expression tNagpyods Trepi Quaptiay does certainly 
suggest that here at least the LXX lies behind. NNN is 
variously rendered iNagyés and 76 epi duaprias (cf. B. 1). 
The Johannine expression looks like a combination of these 
alternative translations. Cf. alsoi.7, 76 aiua "Inaov tov viov 
avrov kaOapifer nuas ard raons auaptias. We 
may therefore with some confidence regard iNaguds here 
as based on the sense of thaoxecPar=xabapifeyv (see 


7 It is remarkable that this view of the meaning of the passage is held 
even by some who were listed above as supporting Dodd’s interpretation of 
iAaornpwoyr, e. g., H. Cremer, John Knox, Vincent Taylor, Th. Zahn. 

72 L. Morris, op. cit., p. 232. Cf. his whole treatment of this verse, pp. 
231 f. See also note 69 for other authorities that may be quoted in the 
same sense. 

73 Cf. a similar presentation in more moderate language in C. H. Dodd, 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (Moffatt New Testament Commentary, 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1932), pp. 54 f. 
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A. 2, B. 1). Christ is a “sin-offering”’, a divinely supplied 
means of cancelling guilt and purifying the sinner. The 
Johannine usage thus falls into line with biblical usage in 
general. The common rendering ‘“‘propitiation’’ is illegiti- 
mate here as elsewhere.” 


Now it would appear to the present writer that at six 
different points the conclusions asserted go beyond the 
evidence presented. 

a. A resemblance is traced between the 7epi auaprimy of 
John, and the LXX translation of N8ON: 76 wepi duaprias. 
But the similarity is at best very partial: 


aa. The LXX have always the singular of duaprtia in 
this expression, while John has the plural. 

bb. The neuter article commonly precedes the expres- 
sion, thus indicating that another word is to be understood, 
to wit Oia or Pvotagua. John has no article. 

cc. The expression 7d mepi aduaptias is a standard’s 
formula, and is not accompanied by personal pronouns or 
other determinatives. Here John speaks of duapri@v nur. 
In I John 2:2 the text continues: ‘‘and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world” (od mepi tav 
nuetéepwv 6€ povov, a\d\a xal epi Sdov Tov Kdcpov). 
This would be utterly meaningless if repli T@v ayapTi@v 
was understood as ‘“‘sin-offering’’. The rendering ‘‘sin’’ is 
here the only possible one.” 

dd. The phrase 76 wepi aGuaprias always fulfills a proper 
grammatical function in the sentence, but in Dodd’s inter- 
pretation the words wepi auapti@y would simply act as a 
redundant apposition to a term sufficiently clear in itself. 


74C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, p. 95. Cf., also, C. H. Dodd, 
The Johannine Epistles (Moffatt New Testament Commentary, New York 
and London: Harper, 1946), pp. 25 f. 

7s There are a number of variations to be observed, however, in this 
formula: the article may be omitted; wepi may be omitted and the gen- 
itive alone found; brép may be substituted for wepi; the word ayapria 
may be used in the nominative (Ex. 30:10). 

7% We note here the omission of the end of this text in Dodd’s treatment. 
This omission in quoting may perhaps have led him to overlook the bearing 
of the end of the verse on the whole question. 
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b. The word “‘redundant”’ in the preceding sentence gives the 
key to our next remark. If both iAagyds and 76 7epi auap- 
tias are translations of M&M, it would seem unlikely that a 
writer should use both at once. Dodd, it is owned, is prone 
to find ‘‘conflate renderings” here and there, but in this case 
we would have a sheer tautology, and the general style of the 
author does not justify an interpretation which, even if pos- 
sible grammatically, would leave him open to such a charge. 
Thus, even if the difference between the LX X expression and 
the language of John were overlooked, it would still not be 
likely that ‘‘the Johannine expression looks like a combination 
of these alternative translations’’.77 

c. Dodd adduces I John 1:7, “the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanses (ka@apifer) us from all sin”, as an indication that 
tNagpds should connote “cleansing”. This inference might be 
correct if there were a radical opposition between, and there- 
fore mutual exclusion of, cleansing and propitiation. But this 
is not the case. The fact that John operated with the concept 
of cleansing does not give the slightest reason to hold that he 
was adverse to or unacquainted with the idea of propitiation. 
It is difficult to discover any adequate ground for the ‘“‘con- 
fidence”’ of which Dodd speaks: ‘‘We may therefore with some 
confidence regard iNagués here as based on the sense of 
ihaoxeoOar = kabapitev’’.77 

d. Now we have not one, but two translations of itacyés, 
both of them related to LXX usage, and both of them suited 
to Dodd’s contentions: sin-offering and purification. One 
should expect that he would make a choice himself, or leave 
it to the reader to choose between them. On the contrary, in 
the next sentence he combines them: ‘‘Christ is a ‘sin-offering’, 
a divinely supplied means of cancelling guilt and purifying 
the sinner’’.77_ This combination of the two meanings appears 
quite arbitrary, and to say the least rather surprising on the 
part of the very one who seemed to assume that cleansing and 
propitiation are mutually exclusive. 

e. “‘The Johannine usage thus falls into line with biblical 
usage in general’”’.77 This is an overstatement. All that Dodd 
has proven, if his previous conclusions be accepted, is that it is 


77. C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 95. 
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possible so to understand John. He has not proven that this 
interpretation is necessary. 

f. One is truly amazed to read the final sentence: ‘‘The 
common rendering ‘propitiation’ is illegitimate here as else- 
where’’.7® Now everything that precedes, even if accepted 
without question, merely tended to establish that another 
rendering than “propitiation’’ may be allowable. There is 
not a particle of evidence to show that the translation “pro- 
pitiation”’ is ‘‘illegitimate’. The only way in which this 
sentence could at all be accepted would be to maintain, as the 
present writer does, that ‘‘propitiation” is not an illegitimate 
rendering elsewhere, and that to say that it is “illegitimate 
here as elsewhere’ simply means that it is acceptable here as 
well. This is plainly not what Dodd meant, and for what he 
meant he has plainly not given adequate supporting evidence. 


C. QUESTIONABLE ASSUMPTIONS 


In a number of cases Dodd’s statements seem to be based 
on tacit assumptions which might not necessarily be granted. 
If these had been stated explicitly, it is likely that they might 
at times have been questioned. Here are some examples. 

1. Unity of the LXX. Throughout the discussion Dodd 
argues as if the LXX version were one solid whole in which 
the grammar, vocabulary, and methods of translation were 
the same everywhere. But this is obviously not the case, for 
it is generally acknowledged that the LXX is a composite 
work whose elaboration ranges over many years, perhaps 
centuries, and in which diverse trends, outlooks, and methods 
of translation are represented, without the neutralizing influ- 
ence of a unified revision committee. Thus, while there are 
features in which a certain degree of unity may be observed, 
it is, nevertheless, very precarious to assume such unity, 
without a word of warning, as the underlying foundation of 
a whole study. 

2. Relation of the LXX to the New Testament. In carrying 
over the findings from the LXX to the New Testament, it may 


78 Loc. cit. 
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be observed that the Greek in the latter has been at many 
points affected by some usages of the former. But here again, 
one cannot assume, as Dodd seems to do with reference to 
Luke, Hebrews, and Paul,?9 that the LXX practice is fully 
determinative. A study of the words mioris and xipuos, for 
instance, both in the LXX and in the New Testament would 
undoubtedly reveal far-reaching differences. With respect to 
ikdoxeoOar in particular, it is noteworthy that the New 
Testament never uses é&tAdoxeoOar, even though it is by 
far the more frequent term in the LXX. And the term 
itaoxeoOar in the LXX seems to connote propitiation perhaps 
even more clearly than does é&tAaoxeoOau. 

3. Minor assumptions. a. ‘‘to determine which sense pre- 
dominated in Hellenistic Judaism’’.*° It is not at all certain 
that one sense ‘‘predominated”’. 

b. “... Adon (R. laon AB; but tac@ar is nowhere else used 
to render 120)”.% This is a rather questionable way of 
determining the text, the form preferred running counter to 
the more weighty manuscript evidence. The assumption that 
a certain word’s translation, if used only once in the LXX, is 
by that mere fact open to question would certainly revolu- 
tionize the textual criticism of the LXX! 


D. LACK OF PROPER CAUTION IN DEALING 
WITH DEBATABLE ISSUES 


In a number of cases one is confronted in this study by 
disregard of the caution and restraint which one would expect 
to find in a scholarly undertaking. 

1. Appraisal of the work of other scholars. This is at times 
abruptly critical. 


“In any case the new Liddell and Scott is wrong... .’’® 
‘Most translators and commentators are wrong.’’® 


79 In the case of Paul the assumption is not tacit; Dodd makes it ex- 
plicit on page 94: ““‘LXX usage. ..is constantly determinative for Paul’’. 

8° C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 82. 

8 Tbid., p. 85. 

82 [bid., p. 92. 83 Ibid., p. 94. 
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It is perhaps of significance to note that a large number of 
eminent scholars differ markedly from Dodd. Among them 
we might mention Adolf Deissmann, who made a special study 
of iAkaornptov;** Walter Bauer, who in the latest edition of 
his monumental dictionary of the New Testament Greek still 
gives ‘‘siihnen, vers6hnen, gnadig machen’”’ as the meaning of 
itdoxeoOar, although he manifests acquaintance with Dodd’s 
positions by listing his essay as a reference sub voce;* A. 
Médebielle, in his masterly article of 262 columns in the 
Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, in which a number of 
texts receive a very painstaking attention, and in which the 
whole movement of the idea of expiation and propitiation from 
the Fall of man to the end of biblical revelation is traced with 
an expert pen;® Liddell and Scott in its latest form, not to 
mention many others. Friedrich Biichsel in his relevant 
articles in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment reaches, independently, conclusions which may be deemed 
somewhat analogous to those of Dodd, without, in the present 
writer’s judgment, giving any additional evidence to support 
them. 7 

2. Hasty conclusions on very difficult issues. Perhaps the 
most typical instance of this kind is to be found in Dodd’s 
treatment of Daniel 9:24.88 Because of the technical com- 
plexity of this problem, it is deemed wisest to consign the 
discussion of it to an appendix.®9 


84 Cf. the authorities cited in note 69. 

8s Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments (4te Auflage, Berlin: A. Tépelmann, 1952), col. 680. 
In discussing the words of the group of iAdoxeo@ar, Bauer uses frequently 
the word ‘“‘siihnen"” and its derivatives. 

86 A, Médebielle, ‘‘Expiation’’, ed. L. Pirot, Supplément au Dictionnaire 
de la Bible (Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1938), III, 1-262. Médebielle’s view 
is the more remarkable since it appears that the prevailing opinion in 
Roman Catholic circles is disinclined to uphold penal substitution in the 
atonement (cf. the work of Jean Riviére). 

87 F, Biichsel, op. cit., III, pp. 311-318, 320-324. 

88 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., pp. 82 f. 

89 Cf. Appendix IT. 


a] 
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E. CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion five remarks of a general order may be in 
point. 

1. It ought to be noted that most of the arguments adduced 
above — 21 at least in number — are, as a rule, independent 
of one another. It would, therefore, not be sufficient to refute 
one or two of these in order to restore adequate support to 
Dodd’s conclusions. Rather the whole gamut ought to be run. 

2. If the LXX and New Testament writers had shared 
Dodd’s dislike of the whole conception of propitiation it 
seems highly unlikely that they would have used such a term 
as ithaoxeoOar to mean ‘‘to expiate”’, ‘‘to forgive’, when the 
usual connotation of this word was overwhelmingly “‘propiti- 
ation” — just as unlikely, in fact, as that Dodd to-day should 
use ‘‘propitiate”’ in this way. 

3. There are, in biblical usage, a number of expressions 
which bespeak precisely that attitude on the part of God with 
respect to sin which Dodd finds so objectionable. To get rid 
of this element, it is not enough to strain the possible meaning 
of iiaoxeo@Oar; it would be necessary to explain away all the 
passages concerned with the wrath of God (30 different terms 
used in 585 different passages in the Old Testament, according 
to Morris, who rests his main line of argumentation on this 
point),°° with the terrors of the judgment, with the eternal 
misery of the lost, etc. ‘IMdoxeo@ar is only one of the terms 
which witness to the need of an objective satisfaction offered 
to the righteousness of God, and, viewed in this light, the 
meaning ‘‘to propitiate’”’ “falls into line with Biblical usage in 
general!’’ 

4. The substitute renderings suggested by Dodd, “‘expiate’’, 
“purify”, are less specific than ‘‘propitiate’”’, ‘‘placate’’. Yet 
sooner or later the question must arise: ‘‘Who requires expi- 
ation or purification, and why?” If the answer be ‘‘God does, 
in the exercise of his righteousness’, we are back to the 
traditional view, entirely consonant with the carefully avoided 
term ‘‘propitiation”. If the answer be ‘‘Man does, for the 
satisfaction of his moral needs’, we are faced with a view of 


9° L. Morris, op. cit., p. 227. Cf. his whole article. 
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salvation which is so greatly at variance with the biblical 
conception on so many points, that one is truly surprised to 
see its upholders attempt to harmonize their position with 
Scripture, or to try to explain away the implications of just 
one term like itaoxeoOau. 

5. One thing which may be asserted on the basis of the 
whole discussion is that, indeed, the biblical concept of propiti- 
ation stands on a much higher plane than pagan views of 
propitiation; the method of propitiation is more lofty, the 
giver of the propitiatory gift is God himself in his gracious 
mercy, ‘‘the notion of a process of celestial bribery is absent’’.” 
But this does not imply that the idea of propitiation itself has 
evaporated out of the term. Lest it be thought that the 
present writer understands propitiation in a way that would 
seem to do injustice to the love, mercy, and grace of God by 
representing him as a vindictive being thirsty for man’s 
blood, it may be wise to conclude with two quotations on 
this very point by strong supporters of penal substitutive 
propitiation. 

The first quotation is drawn from the concluding lines of 
Dr. A. Médebielle’s splendid article referred to previously: 


La rédemption...est avant tout le fruit de l’amour: 
amour du Pére, qui nous donne Son Fils et avec lui tous les 
biens; amour du Fils, heureux par sa mort de glorifier le 
Pére, et de nous offrir, avec la preuve par excellence de 
l’amitié, un example capable de nous entrainer 4 toutes 
les vertus; amour du Saint-Esprit, qui allume dans nos 
coeurs les flammes de la charité; amour dans la fin que les 
trois Personnes se proposent et qui est de régner sur les 
coeurs.... l’expiation si rigoureuse du Christ est l’inven- 
tion et le triomphe de |’amour infini.% 


The second quotation is taken from a review by John 
Murray of D. M. Baillie’s God was in Christ. 


It lies indeed on the face of the New Testament that the 
sacrifice of Christ is the work of God’s love. This is a 
principial datum of all Christian thinking on the atone- 


* Ibid. p. 227. 
9 A, Médebielle, op. cit., col. 259. 
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ment. In this connection it is correct to say that “‘through- 
out the whole of this New Testament material there is no 
trace of any contrast between the wrath of God and the 
love of Christ” (p. 186). But it is surely loose thinking of 
a deplorable sort to maintain that the doctrine which finds 
in the sacrifice of Christ a propitiation of divine wrath does 
prejudice to or is incompatible with the fullest recognition 
that the atonement is the provision of the Father’s love. 
Such criticism of the doctrine of propitiation can only be 
conducted on the basis of a fundamental misunderstanding 
or even caricature of the relation which propitiation sustains 
to the love of God and, specifically, the love of the Father. 
Propitiation is not a turning of the wrath of God into love. 
It is such misunderstanding that appears to underlie 
Baillie’s treatment. ‘‘His wrath”, he says, ‘‘must not be 
regarded as something which has to be ‘propitiated’ and 
so changed into love and mercy”’ (p. 189). Propitiation of 
wrath has, in reality, no affinity with the notion that 
wrath is thereby turned into love and mercy. How often 
is it going to be necessary to emphasise, in reply to such 
criticism, that the propitiation effected in the expiatory 
work of Christ is the provision of God’s invincible love, yea, 
even of the Father’s love, so that the love of God may 
achieve its purpose in a way that is entirely consonant 
with, and to the vindication of, the dictates of divine 
holiness. Truly God is love. But He loves Himself su- 
premely. And the love cf Himself requires that the inter- 
ests of His love to lost men be realised in a way that is 
consistent with the love of Himself. Propitiation does not 
detract from the love and mercy of God; it rather enhances 
the marvel of that love. In a word, it shows the extent to 
which God’s love goes in order to achieve its redemptive 
end — ‘‘God commends His own love to us.’’% 


The present writer finds himself so heartily in agreement 
with this admirable statement that he considers it appropriate 
to allow it to stand as the concluding declaration on the core 
of the whole issue. 


93 J. Murray, Review of D. M. Baillie’s God was in Christ, The 
Westminster Theological Journal, XI, 2 (May 1949), pp. 228 f. 
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THESES 


I. In the Hebrew Old Testament the conception of propiti- 
ation has repeatedly found expression, apparently without 
any intimation that this thought might be steeped in super- 
stition or in any way out of harmony with the loftiest 
conceptions of the Godhead. 

Il. The word 35, standing at the heart of the Hebrew 
sacrificial system, reveals that the worshipper felt the need of 
escaping the divine displeasure at sin. In this respect it 
appears to have had a basic propitiatory connotation, al- 
though the grammatical construction varies. The non-religious 
use of this verb confirms this (Gen. 32:21; Prov. 16:14). 

III. The LXX translators, insofar as their work may be 
viewed as a unit, appear to have sensed especially strongly this 
propitiatory connotation of 183, and, in consequence, they 
did most commonly choose to translate it by é&sAdoxeo@ar. 
In this connection they developed some essentially new con- 
structions for this verb, sometimes using it with God as the 
subject, sometimes with the accusative of the sin for which 
propitiation was sought, paralleling in this very closely the 
Hebrew constructions of 153, yet without ever demonstrably 
losing the basic propitiatory significance of the word. 

IV. In the New Testament there is apparently no cogent 
reason to support the view that the words of the itaoxeo@Oar 
class have lost their original meaning, which fits well with 
both the context and Greek usage in general. Those who 
have advocated this view seem to have done so because of 
theological preconceptions against the idea of propitiation. 
J. Herrmann’s warning (Kittel’s TWNT, III, p. 311) in this 
respect might well receive more attention. 

V. The biblical usage of words of the class ihdoxeoOar 
appears to be in line with Greek usage in general, Classical, 
Hellenistic, and Patristic. It must be carefully noted, how- 
ever, that the biblical view of propitiation is not characterized 
by the crude features which attach to most heathen concep- 
tions. Rather it should be viewed as the gracious provision 
made by God himself whereby the effects of his righteous 
anger against sin may be averted and the sinner may receive 
the blessings of his paternal love without infringement on his 
holiness and moral government. 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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APPENDIX I 


Dopp’s USE oF LANGUAGE EXCEEDING THE 
EvIDENCE ADDUCED 


The present writer is eager to say that he realizes that it is 
extremely difficult to restrain at all times one’s language so as 
to remain strictly within the bounds of evidence adduced, 
without being in any way influenced by conclusions later to be 
reached. Nevertheless a lack of such restraint properly comes 
within the purview of an adequate appraisal of any study, 
particularly since such use of language, if not properly ad- 
verted to, might cumulatively give to the hurried reader the 
impression that the case is much stronger than the evidence 
itself would attest. For brevity’s sake we shall refrain from 
any extended discussion and shall merely quote Dodd’s state- 
ments, indicating, in the right hand column, what language, 
in the present writer’s judgment, the evidence adduced, if 
accepted at face value, might warrant: 


the words are in themselves ambigu- 
ous (p. 82) 


éftAaoxecOar might at times be 
interpreted as not necessarily 
connoting propitiation 


it seems clear that (p. 87) 
The use is in any case clearly excep- 
tional (p. 87) 


habitually, 
(p. 87) 


and very frequently 


a sense... which is elsewhere care- 
fully avoided (p. 88) 


where there is nothing in the He- 
brew to suggest it (p. 88) 


the meaning is invariably (p. 88) 


the view might perhaps be enter- 
tained that 


The use is clearly not in line with 
what we have contended thus far 


once 


a sense which the previous discus- 
sion sought carefully to eliminate 
from the LXX 


where only the context and the 
circumstances alluded to suggest 
it 


the meaning might be construed to 
be 
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the passive and middle are used 
interchangeably (p. 88) 


cannot be held (p. 92) 


in any case the new Liddell and 
Scott is wrong (p. 92) 


“p> is never (p. 92) 

There are only four passages in the 
LXX which could be made to 
support a different conclusion 


(p. 93) 


illegitimate (p. 95) 
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the passive and the middle show 
great similarity 


need not necessarily be construed 


the new Liddell and Scott need not 
be followed 


it is questionable whether 15 ever 
is 


Only four passages of the LX X have 
been discussed which seemed to 
resist the attempt to bring them 
into line 


not necessarily the only possible one 


The present writer wishes to emphasize that he does not 
mean to intimate that he would personally endorse the state- 
ments found in the right hand column. These represent merely 
what, in his judgment, might be said with propriety, if the 
evidence presented by Dodd be received. That he does not 
always receive it as Dodd presents it, the present article should 


be ample proof! 
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APPENDIX II 
Dopp’s TREATMENT OF DANIEL 9:24 


It is commonly acknowledged that frequently translators 
of ancient times did not consider it as their task to produce a 
word for word rendering which might be scientifically com- 
pared to the original. Rather they were frequently content 
with bringing to light a translation which reproduces the 
meaning of the original in a general way. The case of the LXX 
as compared to the Hebrew is further complicated by the 
problems of transmission of both: how are our Hebrew manu- 
scripts related to those used by the LX X? how are our manu- 
scripts of the LXX related to what they first wrote? These 
are perplexing questions to which scholars give by no means 
unanimous answers. No one, assuredly is aware of this more 
than Dodd, who in the short span of a 14 page article (only 
9 pages in JTS) finds conflate readings (Dan. 9:24 and Ex. 
20:10, p. 83), interpolations (Dan. 9:24, p. 83), mistaken 
translations (Hab. 1:11, Amos 8:14, p. 84), variant readings 
(II Chr. 6:30, p. 85, Dt. 29:20, p. 85, Is. 54:10, p. 86, Ps. 64 
(65):4, pp. 89 and 91), paraphrases rather than translations 
(I Kms. (I Sam.) 6:3, p. 88), or different Hebrew texts (I Kms. 
(I Sam.) 6:3, p. 88, Is. 47:11, p. 83). The cases of the very 
singular translation of OWS by é&AdoxeoOar (Hab. 1:11 and 
Amos 8:14, p. 84) and of the perplexing puzzle in I Kms. 
(I Sam.) 6:3, p. 88, are particularly impressive evidence that 
the LXX use at times very peculiar methods of translation. 

In view of these facts it is to be expected that the scholar 
will tread such a thorny path with utmost caution. Conclu- 
sions reached will usually, if not always, be carefully qualified 
and will be presented as somewhat tentative and provisional. 
Here, if ever, is the place to exercise scholarly restraint. This 
general consideration may be important in evaluating the 
results and the tone of Dodd’s treatment. Dan. 9:24 is the 
very first passage which he chooses to discuss, as he writes: 


In Dan. 9:24 the Chigi MS (87), supposed to be the only 
surviving representative of the LXX of Daniel, renders 
Ty 7827) nisen onn?, Tas dodukias oravica: kal ama- 
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NetWar Tas déuxias. A, representing here the (so-called) 
version of Theodotion, has rov sgpayioa auaprias [xai 
amadeiwar déixias] kal tov é&Adoacbar déixias. The 
clause which I have bracketed surely represents an inter- 
polation from the LXX text. Here the LXX translators 
seem to have been influenced by an etymology of 193 which 
finds favour with some moderns, giving the sense “‘to wash 
away’, as in the Babylonian kuppuvu. [sic] (pp. 82, 83). 


One will note the scholarly reserve in expressions like ‘‘sup- 
posed to be’”’, “the (so-called) version of Theodotion”’, ‘‘they 
seem to have been”’, yet on the whole it would appear that 
Dodd is quite categorical in his conclusions. Yet the Greek 
text of Daniel in general presents a most ‘‘perplexing prob- 
lem’. (H. B. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek, Cambridge University Press, 1900, p. 46). Daniel 9:24 
is fraught with special difficulties (Cf. A. Bludau, Die Alexan- 
drinische Uebersetzung des Buches Daniel und thr Verhdltniss 
zum Massorethischem Text, Freiburg i/B: Herder, 1897, pp. 
104-107, 118, 119; R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel, Oxford: Ciarendon Press, 
1929, pp. 237-242; E. J. Young, The Prophecy of Daniel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1949, pp. 198-201; H. C. 
Leupold, Exposition of Daniel, Columbus, O.: Wartburg 
Press, 1949, pp. 410-416), for the Hebrew text contains 
Massoretic emendations and the six parallel clauses of the 
Hebrew are translated in both the LXX (Chigi MS) and 
Theodotion (A) by seven clauses. The additional clause in the 
LXX does not seem to be related to the Hebrew as we know 
it. The additional clause of Theodotion, complicated by 
several variant readings, may be interpolated, reduplicative, 
or without basis in the present Hebrew text. 

If the first, it must be a very ancient interpolation, since 
it appears in some form in all manuscripts, and it must be 
owned that it is passing strange that such an interpolation 
should be made from the LXX which is otherwise so greatly 
at variance in this very text. (In favor of this explanation it 
may be noted, as R. H. Charles has done in part, op. cit., p. 237, 
that the verb &maXeiWar is anarthrous and that the noun Tas 
&duxias has the article, a situation which parallels exactly the 
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usage of the LXX throughout this verse, and which reverses 
the form of Theodotion.) 

If the second, it is not clear which Hebrew verb is trans- 
lated twice: it may be 189, but it may also be OD. Two 
considerations favor the latter view. a. All infinitives except 
a&maXeiWar are preceded by the article tov. If one reads Tov 
ogpayioa ... kal dmadeiWar, the construction is fluent and 
natural: one article controls both verbs used to translate ODM. 
If one reads &madeifar...xal Tov é&tAdoacGat, there is a 
considerable lack of balance and a strained grammatical con- 
struction. b. The verb onn, to seal, translated sgpayioat 
caused difficulty to the Massoretes, who suggested the cor- 
rection ON (to complete). It might well be that the trans- 
lator, while following the more difficult Hebrew text, desired 
to interpret it somewhat and added an additional rendering 
for exegetical purposes. 

If the third, we are not in a position to discuss the relation 
of the Greek to an unknown Hebrew original. 

It is not at all easy to determine which one of these three 
alternatives is correct, and one is surprised to read that the 
clause which Dodd bracketed in Theodotion “surely repre- 
sents an interpolation from the LXX”’ (p. 83). In any case 
the language of the LXX seems here to stray so far from the 
Hebrew that any conclusion based on the Greek vocabulary 
of this verse as compared to the original can be at best 
tentative. 

Ironically enough, the very method that Dodd advocates, 
applied to a comparison between Theodotion and the LXX in 
this verse would yield the following absurd results: 


ogpayifev (to seal) =oravifey (to make scarce) 

do =ovvTedetobar (to be completed) 
aye (to lead, to prove) =dld00@ar (to be given) 
xplev (to anoint) =ebvypaivey (to cheer) 


This consideration may well cause one to entertain some 
doubts as to the correctness of a method which in some cases 
can lead to such clearly mistaken conclusions. 











PROBLEMS IN REFORMED CHURCH MUSIC 


HENRY A. BRUINSMA 
THE PRESENT CHAOS 


F ONE were to make a survey of the present conditions of 

music in the churches of America and Europe which claim 
to be Calvinist in origin, he would find not only important 
differences in musical principles but also in musical practice. 

There are some churches which allow only congregational 
singing of the Psalms. Of these, some use organ accompani- 
ment and others do not. There are some churches which have 
allowed the use of certain selected hymns in addition to the 
Psalms; some sing the Psalms only to the tunes of Calvin’s 
authorized Genevan Psalter; others, while clinging to the 
psalmody principle, allow these Psalms to be sung to tunes 
of other background, including various assorted national 
patriotic anthems, folksongs and dances, military marches, and 
the like. Of the latter group, again some use the organ and 
some do not. Some churches allow choir participation in the 
service. Of these churches, some encourage elaborate choral 
processionals and choral pronouncement of the invocation 
and the benediction. Some limit the choir to one anthem 
a service to leave room for several congregational psalms 
or hymns. Others have the choir sing several anthems, re- 
sponses after every prayer, and do not seem to find it strange 
that the choir sings the congregational hymns while the 
congregation merely stands and listens. Some churches try 
to limit the choir anthems to scriptural text settings. Others 
give the minister of music the privilege of choosing anything 
he feels is proper for the service, including the use of songs 
in a foreign tongue, so long as the mood created by the 
music is “‘religious” or ‘“‘worshipful.”’ 

Additional variations in practice from one church to an- 
other could be added to this list. It is sufficient indication, 


however, that there is no common musical practice or prin- 
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ciple in the assorted Reformed, Presbyterian, and other 
Calvinist churches of the twentieth century. 

If the music of a church is criticized, we often hear the 
minister or the elder plaintively mourn that we have no 
standard for church music, no measuring stick for judging 
our church music program. He points to the very absence 
of uniformity in the American and European Calvinist chur- 
ches as a vindication of his church’s method. With a shrug 
of the shoulders he will usually say, ‘If we have nothing to 
compare with, and if no principles of church music have 
ever been adopted by a responsible body representing the 
Calvinist churches, how can we do other than set up our 
own standards to fit the needs or demands of the local 
congregation?” 


RECENT CRITICISM 


What is probably the most serious condemnation of Re- 
formed church music to appear in print in recent years is the 
chapter on “Reformed Church Music” in Robert Stevenson’s 
Patterns of Protestant Church Music. Although this historical 
survey of American Protestant church music is far from 
complete, and although it confuses the issue by including 
Catholic Papal pronouncements on church music, Jewish 
hymnody, and gospel hymnody of several non-denomina- 
tional sources, the book at least carries the weight of a re- 
sponsible publisher, a well-educated writer, and a good binding. 
The chapter on Reformed music is important to us not 
because of any solutions presented but because it pointedly 
demonstrates the chaos which has resulted from our helter- 
skelter departure from the Reformed church music practice of 
Calvin's day. 


However explicit he [Calvin] may have been, obviously 
most Presbyterian churches today are not prepared to 
accept his musical philosophy. Instead they turn to doc- 
trinal expressions in music which are alien and even hostile 
to Reformed teaching. Leading Presbyterian churches 


* Robert Stevenson: Patterns of Protestant Church Music (Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1953). 
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have, for instance been known to advertise performances 
of the Verdi Requiem, of Mozart masses, of the Faure 
Requiem, of the Palestrina Stabat Mater, and of similar 
works. Because they are included in their worship services, 
authorization is inevitably implied.’ 


THE “LIBERAL”? VIEW 


The kind of musical philosophy which encourages the indis- 
criminate use of any music in the church, so long as it 
comes under the heading of “great music’’ or ‘‘good music’”’ 
is best revealed in the following excerpt from an article by 
Dr. Rowland W. Dunham, dean of the School of Music, 
University of Colorado. 


The principal objective in church music is perfection. If 
there is any one place where the works of the world’s 
greatest composers should be heard in performance meas- 
uring up to the music’s magnificence, it certainly should 
be in the church.’ 


This kind of thinking, though it sounds exciting to the 
professional musician, carries with it the kernel of the problem 
which is affecting us today. None of us would deny that 
musical perfection should be sought after by our ministers, 
our members, our organists, and our choirs. It is unfortunate 
that in so many churches today the technical perfection 
needed for the proper performance of church music has 
become the goal instead of the means for achieving the goal. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


This whole problem cannot be covered within the confines 
of a short article. We would need a thick book to say what 
should be said. Neither do we wish to dictate here any word 
of authority on the questions of psalmody versus hymnody, 
the use of the organ as opposed to unaccompanied congre- 


2 Ibid., p. 22. 


3 Rowland W. Dunham: “Objectives in Church Music’ in The Music 
Journal, May-June 1947, p. 21. 
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gational singing, and the like. We should pose some ques- 
tions, however, which may set us on the track of resolving 
some of the abuses in our present church music practice. 

I. Concerning congregational song: Is our singing whole- 
hearted? Is it praiseworthy? Is it unified? Are the words 
and music well-wedded in the hymnal? Does our congrega- 
tional song reveal the whole counsel of God to the same 
extent that we expect to hear it from the minister? Does 
the music of our hymnal, as music, bear a religious stamp, 
or is it music which has been borrowed from various sources 
because of the ear-tickling qualities it may possess? 

II. Concerning the organ: Is it used in such a way as to 
help the congregational singing, or does it hinder the singing 
through poor performance or through superfluous embellish- 
ment? Are the organ preludes, offertories, and postludes 
designed to promote worship or are these conceived as organ 
recitals for the entertainment, not the edification, of the 
worshippers? 

These questions call to mind the stand of the Genevan 
church concerning the use of the organ. Although there are 
indications that John Calvin loved music and admired musi- 
cal instruments, the fact remains that the early Calvinist 
church banned the organ from its services. Calvin undoubt- 
edly wished to avoid the entertainment problem and the 
related problem of playing music with strong secular associa- 
tions in the worship services. This was common in the 
Catholic Church of his day, and has become the bane of many 
of our churches today. The best cure for the evil in Refor- 
mation days was to ban the organ entirely. Church organists 
today must remember their place in the service and the 
function of their instrument. Professor Robert Noehren, 
organist at the University of Michigan and professor of 
church music at the University School of Music, has stated 
that every organist must remember that “the primary 
function of the organ is the support of congregational 
singing.’’4 

III. Concerning the choir: Is it used as a functional adjunct 
to the worship service? Does the choir usurp the prerogatives 


4 Lecture at Calvin College Conference on Church Music, August 1954. 
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of the minister in pronouncing the invocation or the benedic- 
tion? Does the choir support congregational singing or does it 
take the place of congregational singing? Does its repertoire 
reflect the doctrinal stand of the church or does it sing texts 
which reflect ideologies conflicting with church doctrine? Is 
the performance of the choir such that the message of the 
text can be heard, understood, and appreciated by the con- 
gregation? It is unfortunately true that many churches would 
be better off without their very poor choirs. The choir should 
contribute in a special way to the edification of the saints or 
it should not be permitted to “‘practice on the congregation.” 


Choir singing should be edifying .... The audience is there 
to hear the message of the anthem. The purpose of the 
music is merely to enhance the effect of the words. Paul 
says in I Corinthians 14:15: ‘I will sing with the spirit, 
and I will sing with understanding also.’’ This principle 
applies also to the listening of the congregation: it must 
be a listening with understanding as well as with the 
spirit. Our singing in church is not sacred if we pay little 
or no attention to the words or cannot understand the 
words. Then it affords only aesthetic pleasure, but it is 
not worship, and has no spiritual value.s 


How THE ORGAN ENTERED THE REFORMED CHURCH 


At this point we would like to return to that place in 
ecclesiastical and musical history where, for the first time, 
one of John Calvin’s musical concepts — unaccompanied con- 
gregational singing — was discarded. Although we will confine 
ourselves to the Dutch Reformed church, similar events took 
place in England, Scotland, and France. 

The Dutch Reformed churches faced the problem of organ 
use in the worship services during the first century of the 
Reformation. Although at first the churches did not use the 
organs during the services, many town councils appointed 
official city organists to play recitals before and after church 
services. Constantin Huygens, the great Dutch patriot and 


sH. J. Kuiper: “‘Music in Public Worship’ in Accompanists of the 
Gospel (Grand Rapids, Mich., Calvin College, 1954) pp. 8 f. 
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secretary to Prince Henry, gives us this description of the 
post-service organ recital in the early years of the seventeenth 
century: 


At the conclusion of the sermon, the prayer, and the 
closing song, we allow the organ to be played. The tune 
is that of the psalm which was sung last. I ask: what is 
the use of that noise? What influence do those wordless 
tones have on our dispositions? It is said: we come fresh 
from the holy exercises and our ears are filled with them 
as we leave.... But let us be honest.... It is certain 
that of one hundred church members, not one is found 
who pays the least attention to the organ.... 

In the meantime, the Psalm is ended in a light mood, 
its three or four verses poured into all manners of art, 
bent into all kinds of swings. And, if the organist is not 
inclined to start a second one, he follows up with his dreams: 
well-meant, madrigals as they are called, of all kinds, 
according to the books. At last a postlude, just the same 
as the prelude, to which the janitor and a few cripples 
are the only listeners. So the unedifying noise stops.° 


Huygens had no objections to organ recitals as such, but 
he resented the use of the organ for recitals of secular as well 
as religious music in such conjunction with the church ser- 
vices. He desired the introduction of the organ into the worship 
service itself, under strict church control.? 

By this time congregational singing had apparently deterio- 
rated to such an extent that: 


Indeed, it often sounds to us more like howling and 
screaming than human singing... .® 


Huygens’ strong plea for the use of the organ during the 
service as an aid to congregational singing led to synodical 


6 Constantin Huygens: Gebruyck of Ongebruyck van't Orgel in de Kercken 
der Vereenighde Nederlanden (Leiden, 1640), pp. 4 ff. 

7 For a more complete study of the organ in the Dutch Reformed 
church of the seventeenth century cf. this writer’s article, ‘‘The Organ 
Controversy in the Netherlands Reformation to 1640,’’ scheduled for the 
Spring 1955 issue of the Journal of the American Musicological Society. 

§ Huygens, op. cit., p. 109. 
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acceptance of the practice. His prescription for organ playing 
included the playing of preludes, postludes, and offertories, 
but only if the organist based this music upon the liturgically- 
approved Genevan psalm-tunes. It is interesting to note that 
this concept of the functional use of the organ in the church 
service, as it was developed in the Netherlands, had a direct 
influence upon the German Lutheran church music and its de- 
velopment of the organ prelude based upon chorale melodies. 
It also led to the development of the so-called ‘“‘Baroque”’ 
organ of North Germany and the Netherlands, whose brilliance 
was more suitable to the leading of congregational singing than 
the softer-voiced southern Catholic church organs. Huygens’ 
concept of the organ in the worship service became an estab- 
lished part of Dutch Reformed music practice and is still 
the guide for worship music in the Netherlands today. 


WHERE CAN WE FIND Our PRINCIPLES? 


There are those who seek to establish their principles of 
church music upon the practice of Calvin’s day. We must 
not forget that principle can be applied in different ways in 
different eras. Music was used to praise God in different 
ways at different times in the Old Testament and in the 
New Testament. At all times, however, there has been the 
need for care lest the music become mere entertainment. 
This threat to our church music today, while a real one, is 
no more a threat than it was in the days of the Reformation. 
Stevenson would apparently suggest that our solution would 
best be a return to the early Genevan days of no organ, no 
choir, no hymns (although Calvin’s Psalters actually did 
contain other songs of praise than just the Psalms), and no 
part-singing. Keeping in mind the fact that these restrictions 
were a practical matter, something needed to completely 
eradicate the contemporary evils of Catholic church music — 
secularism, vulgarity in text and music, art-for-art’s-sake, 
loss of congregational participation, de-emphasis of textual 
and doctrinal matters — we prefer today to lay hold of the 
principles for worship music enunciated by Calvin, and then 
to review our present-day church music in the light of those 
principles. 
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Although Calvin made many references to music in his 
Commentaries, his most concise statement may be found in 
his Foreword to the Genevan Psalter of 1543. Nowhere in 
this Foreword do we find that the organ is forbidden. Nor 
do we find any statement that hymns may not be sung, 
although Calvin does indicate a strong preference for singing 
Psalms. Let us examine a few statements of principle which 
we may glean from Calvin’s pen, and analyze them in the 
light of our own modern needs.? 


. sO it is also expedient and reasonable that all should 
know and hear what is said and done in the temple, to 
receive fruit and edification therefrom. 


This excerpt from the first paragraph stems from the 
Reformer’s conviction that the worship of God must be in 
the vernacular. Not only the preaching but also the singing 
of the Word must be in a language which all can understand. 
This, too, must be performed in a forthright manner so that 
all may hear what is being said or sung. Although at first 
glance most of us would find no fault with this statement, we 
are inevitably faced with the fact that music in the church, 
in the same manner as preaching, is there for a purpose. 
Art for art’s sake is not the conception here. Art in the music 
may be a by-product, and a very desirable one. But we must 
remember that a Latin motet, or a polyphonic work in 
English which may cover up the text completely, is of little 
religious value to the congregation. 


As to public prayers, these are of two kinds: some are 
offered by means of words alone, the others with song. 


This statement comes very close to the Roman Catholic 
concept of church music as “‘sung prayer.’”*° If we include 


9 These quotations are taken from the complete ‘Foreword to Calvin’s 
Psalter of 1543,”’ translated by Oliver Strunk in his Source Readings in 
Music History (New York, Norton, 1950), pp. 345-348. Additional 
material on Calvin’s ‘‘Foreword” may be found in this writer’s article: 
“The Foreword to Calvin’s Psalter of 1543, A Study in Principles’ in 
Accompanists of the Gospel (Calvin College, 1954), pp. 16—22. 

t© Cf. Clifford A. Bennett, ‘‘The Music of the Catholic Church: Sung 
Prayer” in The Music Journal, May-June 1947, p. 21. 
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prayers of praise, prayers for our neighbours, prayers for 
ourselves, prayer for the church, and prayers for the world 
about us, we may gain a better idea of the lofty concept 
which Calvin enunciates here. Such a concept gives a greater 
seriousness of purpose to our activities in church music. 


It must always be looked to that the song be not light 
and frivolous but have weight and majesty, as Saint 
Augustine says, and there is likewise a great difference 
between the music one makes to entertain men at table 
and in their homes, and the psalms which are sung in the 
Church in the presence of God and His angels. 


Here we have a principle which is highly significant for us 
today. The light, frivolous, chorus-hymns, which are be- 
coming a crutch in the worship services of so many churches, 
would seem to deny the reverence and dignity with which 
the service should be conducted. Co-existent with this type 
of congregational song we find the so-called ‘evangelical’ 
piano and organ playing. Some Bible training schools have 
introduced special courses in this type of accompaniment, 
so that we now find even such quiet, dignified hymns as 
“Abide With Me” and ‘‘My God, How Wonderful Thou Art”’ 
jazzed up by the wizard at the keyboard. 

In this quotation Calvin seems to anticipate, too, the 
current trend towards making a concert hall out of the 
sophisticated church. The singing of lovely music taken 
from a mass, sung in a foreign tongue, enunciating a doctrine 
foreign to all that is typically Reformed, just because it is 
fine music, is all too common in many Reformed and Pres- 
byterian churches. The desire of the organist, too, to play 
“‘pretty’’ music just because it is popular with the listener is 
a trend in the wrong direction. Movements of symphonies, 
violin concertos, romantic little piano pieces, all transcribed 
for the organ, not only do violence to the original work of 
art. They can actually hinder the worshipper as he sits in 
the pew preparing his heart and his mind for worship. The 
field of great organ music designed for use in the worship 
service is tremendous, and little known by our organists. 
It is time that our church organists take this injunction of 
John Calvin to heart and make a more serious effort to orient 
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their music to the needs and the purposes of the worship 
service. 

Much more could be said about the problems of church 
music among us. Much thinking on this problem must be 
done by many of our leaders, so that the theologians and the 
practicing musicians may agree on the common goal and the 
means of obtaining that goal. Some efforts have already 
been made on a smaller scale. The Christian Reformed 
Church adopted a ‘Principle of Church Music’ document 
in 1953, although the implications of the ‘‘Principle’’ were 
merely advisory and thus not binding upon the churches. 
The Calvin College annual summer Conference on Church 
Music is playing a large part in obtaining a meeting of minds 
among Calvinistic church musicians. We look forward to 
the possible inclusion of a discussion of church music problems 
in one of the ecumenical sessions of Calvinist churches. 
We have ignored this important facet of worship too long. We 
must make sure that we have the proper goal in sight. 
We must give our congregations, our choir members, our 
directors, and our organists the kind of training they need to 
help them to praise God in a fitting manner. The present 
chaos ill becomes the church which prides itself on its system- 
atic theology. From this chaos may very well develop certain 
trends which we may regret in the future. 


Calvin College and Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Emil Brunner: Eternal Hope. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
1954. ii, 232. $3.50. 


In the postscript Brunner informs us that the present volume was written 
upon the occasion of the choice of theme which provided the principal sub- 
ject of debate at the meeting of the World Council of Churches at Evans- 
ton in August 1954 (p. 211). Brunner was one of the group chosen to 
prepare a message on the theme, ‘‘Christ — the Hope of the World’”’. It is 
Brunner’s judgment that the document aimed at in this appointment was 
“unable to penetrate sufficiently deeply into the questions which cause a 
tension between the modern man and the message of hope in Christ as to 
succeed in proclaiming convincingly the Biblical word to our modern age”’ 
(p. 212). And the reason he gives is that the question as to the substance 
of the Christian hope has remained for so long outside the scope of debate 
and therefore the church is not in a position to speak decisively and rele- 
vantly on this article of faith (p. 213). He acknowledges the contribution 
made by Karl Barth and his co-operators but, as far as achievement is 
concerned, he has to “‘confess with shame and astonishment that at this 
point a great lacuna is visible” (idem). 

It was not, however, the present theological situation that provided the 
primary reason for this eschatological study; it was “‘the conviction that a 
church which has nothing to teach concerning the future and the life of the 
world to come is bankrupt” (p. 219). Deeply sensitive to the exigencies of 
the present ecclesiastical and theological situation and to the tensions which 
arise for the modern man, Brunner attempts to do something to fill up the 
lacuna and to present the message of the Christian faith regarding the 
hope of the future. Brunner is insistent that the hope of eternal life belongs 
to the total structure of the Christian faith. ‘‘The hope of eternal life is 
not just a part of the faith, the final section, called eschatology; it is rather 
the point at issue in the faith as a whole, without which therefore it would 
not simply be minus something, but without which it would utterly cease 
to exist’ (p. 90). ‘“‘A Christian faith without expectation of the Parousia 
is like a ladder which leads nowhere but ends in the void’”’ (pp. 138 f.). In 


our present situation Brunner’s polemic waxes most urgent and emphatic 
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against that de-mythologization of the New Testament which eliminates 
“the dimension of the future’. Brunner is no fundamentalist; he is 
far removed from what he regards as its “naive Biblicism’’. ‘But still 
further ... are we removed”’, he himself informs us, “from a theology of 
de-mythologizing which expects us to recognize an interpretation of New 
Testament faith which eliminates from it the whole dimension of the 
future” (p. 119). 

With this emphasis upon the hope of the future we should expect, and 
we actually find, much that is of great value. At numerous points Brunner 
not only stimulates thought but contributes to our understanding of the 
significance, character, and implications of the Christian message of hope. 
And sometimes we come across the finest of insights. For example, his 
chapter on “Belief in the Progress of Humanity”’ places in sharp focus the 
radical antithesis between the idea of eternal recurrence, which charac- 
terises pagan eschatology, and the linear conception of history which we 
find in Christianity, as the same chapter also exposes the nihilism in which 
“the self-confidence and self-security of man” (p. 17), which characterised 
nineteenth century humanism, ends. And, again, what could be more 
effective in laying bare the totally unchristian character of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul as it comes to expression, for example, in 
Platonism than what Brunner says in two pages (pp. 100 f.) in his chapter 
on “The Mystery of Death’. ‘The effect of this Platonic dualism”, he 
says, ‘‘is not merely to make death innocuous but also to rob evil of its 
sting” (p. 101). 

In terms of our present-day ecclesiastical and theological situation, what 
is Brunner’s locus? In terms of the biblical witness, how are we to assess 
his position? Brunner will not have the eschatology of traditional ortho- 
doxy — it literalises, he thinks, the apocalyptic symbolism of Scripture. 
This apocalyptic symbolism cannot be adjusted to the cosmology or world- 
view with which science has provided the modern man. On the other hand, 
he will not have that de-mythologizing that eliminates the dimension of 
the future. He wants to ‘‘avoid an undue literalism or a false spiritu- 
alization” (p. 118). In the judgment of this reviewer, it is the de-mytholo- 
gizing motif that is paramount in Brunner’s construction of the Christian 
hope and it is in what we may call his de-mythologization that his deviation 
from biblical eschatology appears. This can be illustrated in his construc- 
tion of the three pivotal events, the parousia, the resurrection, and the 
judgment. 

Brunner is quite convinced that there is a basic discrepancy between 
the world-picture and the time-picture portrayed in the Scripture and the 
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world-picture and time-picture which the modern man can accept. Con- 
sequently in connection with the form in which the parousia will take place 
the pronouncements of the New Testament are unacceptable to us. They 
are unacceptable because they are mythical and reflect the world-picture 
of the apostles and not that of man today (p. 139). ‘‘We no longer live in 
a world in which the stars can fall from Heaven” (p. 119). In connection 
with I Thessalonians 4:16, 17, ‘‘we feel immediately”, he says, “‘that just 
here the world-picture of the Bible clashes with our own” (p. 139). 

To say the least, there is something very unsatisfactory in Brunner’s 
discussion at this point. He is convinced that here, for example, there is a 
clash between our world-view and that of the Bible and that the latter we 
cannot accept — we must de-mythologize. But what is there in I Thes- 
salonians 4:16, 17 that clashes with our world-picture? Is it the fact that 
God is represented as blowing a trumpet? But Brunner says that Paul 
could ‘‘hardly have imagined God as blowing a trumpet”’ (idem). Well, if 
Paul did not imagine it that way he did not mean us to understand it that 
way, and, hence, Paul does not teach here that God will blow a literal 
trumpet. And, if so, then a world-view which envisions God as literally 
blowing a trumpet is not present in this text. How then could this detail 
be in any way construed as creating a world-picture contrary to that which 
we are compelled to accept? One can only say that there is a looseness in 
this type of discussion that is not worthy of the sober and careful inter- 
pretation which Scripture deserves. What, we ask, is there in our world- 
view that makes it impossible for us to think of Jesus as coming visibly 
and in glory and of the saints resurrected and changed as snatched up into 
the air to meet him? We need much more than Brunner has adduced to 
make evident the alleged discrepancy. And is it not either naive or pre- 
sumptuous for us to say that we no longer live in a world in which the 
stars can fall from heaven? The language of Scripture is oftentimes, as 
with all language, the language of the phenomenal and is to be understood 
accordingly. Does our cosmology, the cosmology furnished, for example, 
by the science of astronomy, make it impossible for us to conceive of such 
commotions in the visible cosmos that to this world’s perspective they 
would be the falling of the stars from heaven? It is only de-mythologi- 
zation of the Bultmann type that can tolerate the elimination of that 
cataclysmic regeneration which the parousia of the day of God will bring 
(cf. II Pet. 3:12) and by which the creation itself also will be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God (cf. Rom. 8:21). If we have this perspective — and we must have 
it if our eschatology is faithful to the essence of the New Testament 
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witness —, then the phenomenon of the stars falling from heaven is but 
one incident of such a cosmic upheaval. 

In this same connection one further example may be given of the way in 
which faulty exegesis can be used to perplex what should not be perplexed. 
Brunner says, “On the one hand Jesus spoke very concretely about a 
coming of the Son of Man on the clouds of heaven. But another time He 
expresses the same idea in the language of abstract symbolism when He 
says it will be like ‘lightning which flashes from the east to the west’.... 
The lightning flash is probably of all the possibilities of expression to us 
the one symbol which expresses most effectively this transcendence of 
space and time’’ (p. 140). But why should we find any contrast between 
the concrete and the abstract in such passages as these? What Jesus is 
emphasising when he uses the similitude of lightning is the public, visible 
character of his parousia (cf. Matt. 24:25-27; Luke 17:23, 24). He is 
warning against deceivers who will say, he is here or he is there. Don’t be 
deceived, Jesus is saying in effect: When I shall come every one will know 
about it. No one will have to teil another; it will be as public and visible 
and universal as the lightning. In the similitude of the lightning there is 
nothing to interfere in the least degree with the concreteness of Christ’s 
coming on the clouds of heaven. In fact the emphasis upon the public 
and visible and recognisable only serves to accentuate the concreteness. 

It is this same bent of thought that comes to expression in Brunner’s 
view of the resurrection, an underestimation of the concrete. It is verily 
true that the resurrection is incomprehensible — there is mystery that far 
surpasses our understanding. But the language Brunner uses is such as 
would place the resurrection outside the realm of intelligent and intelligible 
understanding and statement. ‘‘The resurrection of Jesus’, he says, “‘is as 
an event utterly incomprehensible and transcendent, the beginning of the 
Parousia, of which the — one might say — obvious characteristic is its 
incomprehensibility, its non-co-ordinability, the utter impossibility of 
expressing it in the terms of our thought and ideas” (p. 144). And he 
speaks of the ‘“‘utter otherness”’ of Jesus’ resurrection being and mode of 
presence (p. 145). 

Our limits will not permit an adequate analysis of the superlatives of 
such statements. But we may focus attention on a particular phase of 
Brunner’s thought which will help to explain the dialectic which his terms 
express. Brunner is explicit to the effect that there is no resurrection of the 
flesh. He says emphatically, ‘‘But the flesh will not rise again. The res- 
urrection of the flesh stands of course in the creed but is excluded by what 
Paul says in I Cor. 15:35-53. The resurrection has nothing to do with that 
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drama of the graveyard pictured by medieval fantasy.... Every man 
will rise again in his own likeness, his own unchangeable individuality, but 
not in his flesh’’ (p. 149). It is to be admitted that Brunner’s meaning is 
not perfectly perspicuous. If he is using the word ‘‘flesh” of corruptible 
flesh, as obviously Paul is in I Cor. 15:50, and thinking expressly of the 
resurrection to life, then indeed there will be no resurrection of the ‘“‘flesh”’. 
However much we might wish to place that specific connotation upon his 
use of the word ‘‘flesh’’, the evidence wil! scarcely warrant it. For, with 
reference to the resurrection of Jesus, Brunner says, “‘Jesus is not awakened 
again to physical life (Bultmann) according to the Resurrection narratives, 
but to a spiritual corporeality’’ (idem). That Jesus was “free from the 
conditions of material corporeality”’ lies, he says, at the basis of Paul’s 
“idea of the soma pneumatikon”’ (idem). Now, unless Brunner indulges in 
very faulty use of terms (an assumption which we may not entertain), here 
is a view of the resurrection that must be emphatically challenged. It is not 
the biblical and therefore not the Christian concept of the resurrection. 
In the case of Jesus there was the resuscitation of that material body that 
was laid in the tomb. And without this there was no resurrection of Jesus. 
This is not the whole truth of the resurrection of Jesus but without this 
factor there is no truth at all of the resurrection from the dead. And what 
is Brunner going to do with the word of Jesus to his disciples: ‘‘See my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me and see, because (or that) 
a spirit has not flesh and bones as ye see me having” (Luke 24:39)? Jesus 
had “‘flesh’’ after his resurrection because he rose in the body with which 
he suffered. And this is just to say that there was the resurrection of his 
flesh. Jesus’ own witness knows nothing less. And neither does the witness 
of the apostles. 

Furthermore, Paul’s idea of the soma pneumatikon is not one that rules 
out ‘‘material corporeality’’. It is to misunderstand not merely the general 
New Testament concept of resurrection but Paul’s doctrine in particular 
to understand the term pneumatikon as reflecting upon the non-material 
composition of the body (soma). The latter would not be a body if it were 
not material. The resurrection body of Jesus and that of believers is un- 
doubtedly endowed with new qualities but to rule out its materiality is to 
eviscerate the resurrection. Paul said, ‘‘This corruptible will put on in- 
corruption and this mortal will put on immortality” (I Cor. 15:54). And 
whatever may be said of ‘medieval fantasy” we must not spurn ‘‘the 
drama of the graveyard”. It was Jesus who said, ‘‘All who are in the 
graves will hear his voice and will come forth; those who have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, those who have done evil unto the resurrection 
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of judgment” (John 5:28, 29). There is much we do not know, but the 
consistent witness of Scripture respecting the resurrection is characterised 
by a concreteness which brings the doctrine within the realm of articulate 
thought and concretely formulated conception. 

It might appear that Brunner recognises the final discriminating issues 
of the last judgment. ‘‘But judgment”, he says, ‘not only implies a 
manifestation of what is hidden in man; it is also a matter of crisis and 
separation. Nowhere is this division of the ones from the others so vividly 
and graphically represented as in Jesus’ parable of the Last Judgment, 
where there takes place a visible separation of the sheep from the goats, the 
blessed from the accursed, and an allocation of the former to eternal life, 
of the latter to eternal perdition” (p. 177). There is a good deal more in 
this context that might be quoted with approval, especially on the subject 
of the correlation of freedom and determinacy, of responsibility and the 
fact of the last judgment (cf. pp. 178 f.). But, as we read on, we find that 
Brunner will not affirm the future reality of such a final and irrevocable 
separation of just and unjust. The “static symmetry picturing the two 
opposites” is a symmetry which Brunner recognises as present in the 
“‘picture-symbol” of Jesus’ judgment discourse (Matt. 25:31-46), never- 
theless he insists that ‘‘the intention of the words of Jesus is quite different”’ 
(p. 180). It is not to teach the salvation of the blessed and the damnation 
of the accursed; the Word of Jesus is rather ‘“‘a summons calling for de- 
cision” (idem). ‘‘God’s Word ... is a Word of challenge, not of doctrine’”’ 
(p. 183). 

It is undoubtedly true that Jesus’ teaching respecting the judgment (as 
in Matt. 25:31-46) is for us now living in this world a word of challenge 
calling for decision, a word of solemn warning that should arouse all to 
whom is comes to repentance and faith. How frequently has it been in- 
strumental to that gracious purpose! To the fullest extent we must recog- 
nise the existential demand of this revelatory word. But this fact that 
Jesus’ words are to us now words pregnant with grace to the end that we 
may escape the judgment of the wicked does not eliminate, nor in the 
least degree attenuate, the factuality of that judgment and its issue in the 
everlasting separation of just and unjust; it does not eliminate the grim 
reality of the ‘“‘static’’ when the day of judgment arrives. For Jesus speaks 
here not simply in terms of what is calculated to arouse us now to decision 
and faith but in terms of the coming factuality of the final blessedness of 
the righteous and the irrevocable damnation of the impenitent. He reveals 
to us here not merely God’s will to the salvation of men but he unveils to 
us what will be true in the final issues of the last judgment. 
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To say the least, there is equivocation in Brunner’s treatment of the 
last judgment and the unequivocal declarations of Scripture regarding the 
irrevocable issues of that judgment for eternal bliss and eternal damnation 
are subjected, we know not how, to what he himself calls a ‘“‘process of 
exegetical chemistry” which deprives them of “‘the definiteness of their 
ultimate character’. And ‘‘we have here evasion rather than exegesis”’ 
(idem). We must remember that God in his Word reveals to us not only 
his will to our salvation but also the will of his discriminating foreordi- 
nation. Our conclusion can only be that Brunner’s view of incompatibility 
and contradiction in the word of Scripture compels him to adopt a dia- 
lectic which has its affinities not with the biblical revelation but with the 
de-mythologization which, he himself contends, demolishes the total 
structure of the Christian faith. 


JoHN MuRRAY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John T. McNeill: The History and Character of Calvinism. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1954. x, 466. $6.00. 


In some ways, the author of this work is particularly well qualified to 
write on this subject. Cc.ning from Prince Edward Island, Canada, where 
there are still a good many Presbyterian congregations who hold to the 
Scottish Reformed tradition of singing only psalms and paraphrases with- 
out instrumental accompaniment, and who follow the custom of the “‘long 
Communion Season’’ with many services, as well as giving thorough 
training in the Shorter Catechism, Dr. McNeill has a practical experience 
of strongly traditional Calvinism. Along with that, as a teacher of Church 
History in a number of institutions in both Canada and the United States, 
finally becoming Auburn Professor of Church History in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, he has had ample opportunity to gather together 
materials for this volume. On the other hand, that he taught at both 
Chicago and Union indicates a bias towards the “‘liberal’’ point of view, 
which forces a reader of this book to approach it carefully and with critical 
discrimination. 

It was with this knowledge that the reviewer first began the reading of 
the present work. Knowing something of the author’s earlier writings on 
Calvin and Calvinism, it was natural that one should be faced with certain 
questions: What does he mean by Calvinism? What is his attitude towards 
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Calvin? How does he regard the contemporary manifestations of Calvin- 
ism? These were all questions which perforce must be asked, if the essence 
of the book was to be grasped. It was, therefore, with some pleasure that 
on looking at the table of contents it was discovered that the material was 
set out in four relevant divisions. The first deals with the Zwinglian back- 
ground of the Genevan Reformation. Then follows a section of 146 pages 
dealing with Calvin himself, after which come some 95 pages dealing with 
the spread of Calvinism, and, finally, another 90 pages occupied with a 
discussion of ‘Calvinism and Modern Issues.’’ Here if anywhere, one 
should be able to discover what McNeill thinks about Calvinism. 

To begin a discussion of Calvinism by setting forth the life and teaching 
of Ulrich Zwingli may seem to some to be strange; nevertheless there is 
real point in such a procedure. Dr. McNeill has followed this plan with 
the conscious desire of indicating that Calvin was not, as some would seem 
to think, completely separated from the activities of the other reformers. 
He has put in this introductory section first of all to point out how much 
of the ground was already fallow in Switzerland when Calvin commenced 
his great work, and also to indicate that where others had taken the pre- 
liminary steps, Calvin was the one who led on to ultimate victory. ‘‘With- 
out Calvin and his disciples the very survival of Continental Protestantism 
would have been imperilled”’ (p. 4). 

This section, running to 93 pages, is clearly written and one of the best 
on Zwingli’s work which the reviewer has seen. One thing, in particular, 
which is brought out most clearly is Zwingli’s great emphasis upon the 
final authority of the Scriptures. This was the foundation of his reforming 
activities as well as of his controversies with other reformers such as Martin 
Luther. Zwingli becomes, in McNeill’s hands, instead of a rather unimpor- 
tant side-issue in the Reformation a clearly pictured figure who in his own 
day and country wielded a very great influence for the extension of the 
Reformation. 

The heart of the book is the section dealing with Calvin, and here one 
finds what is on the whole a very fair and truly objective account of his life, 
achievements and doctrines. It is indeed refreshing to read an historical 
exposition of this type, after all the misinformation, scurrility and defa- 
mation which is so frequently set forth, as a true account of Calvin, by 
some modern writers. The author has endeavoured to deal fairly and 
succinctly with all aspects of Calvin’s work both inside and outside Geneva. 
It is obvious that he knows the sources thoroughly, so that, when he speaks 
of Calvin’s views or actions, there is no hesitation but rather a continual 
reference back to original material. True, he does not look upon Calvin as 
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a little tin god, but sees him as a man in an extremely difficult situation, 
a man who, by a whole-hearted devotion to the cause which he had es- 
poused, was able to achieve very considerable success. He had his faults, 
his weaknesses and his shortcomings, it is true, but they were frequently 
not those so often attributed by later writers to him. Here was a man who 
served his God to the utmost of his ability, and in so doing helped to bring 
about a veritable spiritual revolution which has had its effects throughout 
the whole world. 

Yet while he must confess a very great liking for this section of the book, 
the reviewer must also admit that at times he feels that Dr. McNeill tends 
to make Calvin something less than a Calvinist. This may be, of course, 
a good idea, but it is not always historically accurate. For one thing we 
are told that “if we try to represent the sovereignty of God as the con- 
stitutive principle of his theology, we have difficulty with his views of sin 
and evil, and even of predestination and reprobation” (p. 202). Moreover, 
in a number of places Calvin’s view of the unity of the church is given an 
“‘ecumenical’’ character, in the present day sense, so that one receives the 
impression that he would accept anyone as a Christian no matter what 
his views might be (p. 229). In neither of these cases, however, does it 
seem that the author has taken as seriously as he might Calvin’s view of 
the Scriptures. Feeling that in them God speaks directly to man, Calvin 
was not too worried about all the logical connections within his thought, 
for he acknowledged that the thoughts of God were ultimately beyond him. 
McNeill holds that it was Calvin’s conversion which led Calvin not to 
worry about consistency, but it would seem that it was, rather, his belief 
in biblical inspiration. It was this which enabled him to accept the sover- 
eignty of God and the existence of sin and evil, the sovereignty of God and 
the existence of Christians in the Church of Rome. He did not attempt to 
explain these things. He simply expounded them as God’s revelation. 

In the portion of the book dealing with the expansion of Calvinism, 
Dr. McNeill gives the reader a bird’s eye view of the influence which Calvin 
had upon Protestantism for the four centuries following his death. The 
record is impressive. As one goes over the history of Calvinism in France, 
Holland, Great Britain, Germany, eastern Europe and America he cannot 
but be brought to the realization that Calvinism has indeed wielded a 
tremendous influence, not only within the Reformed Churches, but in 
other ecclesiastical bodies, and on Western culture in general. It is very 
heartening to find in this section also that Lr. McNeill has not spared 
those who would attempt to fasten on Calvinism the odium of being the 
root ideology of a soulless capitalism. If one desires a short history of 
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Calvinistic action and expansion he has it right here in a succinct and 


thorough statement. 

Yet even at this point, one has to be on his guard, for the author is laying 
the groundwork for a metamorphosis of Calvinism. He is never tired of 
quoting or referring to the statement of John Robinson that “‘ ‘the Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth from His Holy Word’ ”’ (p. 336), giving the 
impression that the true Calvinist was one who was continually ready to 
modify his basic ideas, even though the resulting new ones were in direct 
conflict with those which he already accepted. He does not like, for in- 
stance, Andrew Melville’s extension of Calvin’s view of church government 
by an insistence upon ‘‘the divine right of presbytery” (p. 305), but he 
seems to favour the views of John Cocceius which “like Arminianism and 
Amyraldism ... tended to modify the harshness of Calvinism” (p. 266). 
While Cocceius may have sought such a modification and Amyraut cer- 
tainly did, the Arminians had no interest in modification. They wanted 
complete destruction. Thus one obtains in various places the strong im- 
pression that true Calvinism was always changing, so that it was quite 
possible for it to change into something altogether different from its original 
form. It is this idea which dominates the latter part of this work. In fact, 
Dr. McNeill seems to have failed to realize that the new truth, which 
Robinson expec ted, was to come forth from God’s Word, not from human 
philosophy, reason or experiment. Thus the true Calvinist has always 
checked new ideas against the Scriptures which ever stand in judgment 
over against all of man’s thought. It is the failure to follow this method 
that has had such dire results in our own day. 

In the final section of the book one sees clearly and distinctly the author’s 
point of view. The basic “liberalism” and ‘“‘ecumenism”’ of his position 
stand out in his dealing with Calvinism and modern issues. It is very 
clearly indicated in his statement that the causes of divisions in the Re- 
formed Churches “‘lay not in basic theological differences but largely in the 
varied response made by ministers and members to the impact of state 
power” (p. 353). While this is superficially true, the fact is, as the author 
later clearly indicates, that is was fundamentally radical doctrinal divi- 
sions in the Reformed Churches which caused the ‘‘varied response’’ to 
the impact of state power. Really, the divisions in Scotland, Holland and 
other countries came as the result of the Evangelical Revival which re- 
established orthodoxy over against rationalistic Deism. And between 
these two points of view, there was a deep gulf fixed. 

Thus one finds that the Calvinism dealt with in this section is rather 
different from that of the two preceding portions of the book. Higher 
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criticism has come upon the scene along with Darwinian evolution, and 
while the outline of the effects of these hypotheses upon Calvinism is shown, 
one cannot but have the feeling that McNeill believes that to accept these 
views was in the true Calvinistic tradition for they were ‘new light’. Those 
who, like Charles Hodge, refused to accept these new theories and throw 
overboard the inspiration of the Scriptures are said to have a “motionless 
Calvinism” (p. 400), while those who accepted all these ideas are regarded 
as “‘liberal’’ Calvinists. Thus Calvinism has changed its character, the 
‘‘motionless Calvinists” being given very little attention in the volume 
while those tending to “liberalism” get most of the space. Abraham 
Kuyper, Herman Bavinck and Cornelius Van Til are not much more than 
mentioned, while the work of J. Gresham Machen and Herman Dooye- 
weerd receives no attention at all. Likewise, Westminster Seminary, Calvin 
Seminary and the Free University of Amsterdam are omitted, although 
the Evangelical Quarterly and the Calvin Forum are said to represent “un- 
deviating Calvinism”. Theology Today, the Scottish Theological Review 
and some others, on the other hand, are said to be “scholarly organs of 
Calvinistic thought”’. 

This modern Calvinism is also said to be “ecumenical” in that it is 
strongly interested in ecumenism and the reunion of Christendom. To 
prove this point one is given the union of the Church of Scotland with the 
United Free Church in 1929 as an example. Yet in actual fact Calvinism 
hardly seems to have entered into the question. Another example that is 
offered is the church union movement in Canada, in which the author took 
a vigorous “unionist” part. Union of ‘‘modernistic’’ Presbyterians with 
equally ‘‘modernistic’’ Methodists and Congregationalists, however, can 
hardly be good evidence of Calvinistic ecumenicity, and the same may be 
said of the establishment of the United Church of South India with no 
doctrine but with constitutional bishops. Calvinism has by this time in 
Dr. McNeill’s hands become so well diluted that one can hardly recognize 
it. All that is left “is found in faithful response to the Scripture revelation 
of a sovereign and redeeming God. While much else may be abandoned, 
the renewal of this vital principle truly means the revival of the Calvinist 
spirit; and it may well prove the most creative force in twentieth-century 
Christianity”’ (p. 433). 

One would like to continue to discuss this work, but time and space alike 
forbid. There are, however, one or two factual errors which should be 
noted. On p. 348 one is given the impression that in the American Revo- 
lution all Presbyterians were anti-monarchical, which is far from the truth. 
The Highland settlers in North Carolina fought against the revolutionaries, 
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and when defeated were obliged to move out and take up land in Canada. 
It was the Rev. John Bethune, chaplain of the 84th Regiment, who held 
the first Presbyterian service in Montreal, having come from North 
Carolina at the close of the war. Many of the Highlanders were settled 
in Nova Scotia and in Ontario. Another point for correction is the de- 
scription of the church union movement and battle in Canada. The 
“highly organized minority”’, it is said, carried the matter to the Dominion 
and provincial legislatures to prevent its consummation. The fact is that 
the unionist forces had a bill put through the federal parliament to force 
“the rebels’, as they were called, to submit. Moreover, the resulting 
United Church is anything but Reformed. 

Yet with all its faults, the reviewer must acknowledge that he enjoyed 
reading this work. It covers a great amount of ground and does so with 
a very deft touch. There is perhaps not much that is absolutely new in it, 
but it does give one a bird’s-eye-view of the whole story of Calvinism. In 
doing this, it is a continual reminder to those who do truly still hold to the 
Calvinistic position, that their position is not static. Although they are 
not to accept every doctrine or scientific theory which comes along, never- 
theless they cannot stop at the position of Calvin. What they must do is 
to build on his work, to extend and apply his and their principles more 
fully and more completely to all spheres of human thought and action. 
Too often Calvinists are inclined to become merely traditionalists. This 
cannot be, for Calvinism, based upon God’s Word, is dynamic. There- 
fore, we have the responsibility of repeatedly and continually assessing our 
own position under the judgment of the Scriptures and of applying it to 
the whole of life. This is the true spirit of Calvinism. 


W. STANFORD REID 
McGill University 


Herman Dooyeweerd: A New Critique of Theoretical Thought. Volume 
I (translated by David H. Freeman and William S. Young). Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1953. 
XXXIX, 566. $30.00 per set of four volumes until Volume II is released. 


The advance announcement of this work indicates that it “‘is a revised 
and enlarged English translation of Dooyeweerd’s first main work, con- 
taining an elaboration of a new philosophy, known as ‘The Philosophy of 
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the Cosmonomic Idea’ ’’. 
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When it is said that Dooyeweerd’s work constitutes a ‘‘new”’ philosophy 
this is not to be taken absolutely. The historical antecedents of this ‘‘new”’ 
philosophy are to be found in the works of Augustine and Calvin. 

Dooyeweerd explains in some detail ‘‘why a radical Christian philosophy 
can only develop in the line of Calvin’s religious starting-point”’ (p. 515). 
The reason for this is plain. It is only in the thinking of Calvin and his 
followers that the basic ideas of Christianity are maintained without 
compromise. Calvin taught that self-knowledge for man involves and 
presupposes knowledge of God. It involves knowledge of God as self- 
contained. God himself is not subject to the laws of the cosmos. Deus 
legibus solutus est. Yet he is not without law (exlex). He is a law unto 
himself (p. 518). He is man’s law-giver and has created the cosmos in 
accordance with his ordinances. 

Self-knowledge therefore ‘transcends the theoretical attitude of thought” 
(p. 57). But philosophy, as it is usually taken, assumes the self-sufficiency 
or autonomy of theoretical thought. In thus assuming the autonomy of 
theoretical thought philosophy is uncritical “‘with regard to fundamental 
questions about the nature of its own activity’. Non-Christian philosophy 
is therefore dogmatical rather than critical. 

The reason for the dogmatic character of non-Christian philosophy is to 
be found in its apostate character. ‘According to our Christian faith, all 
humanity is spiritually included in Adam. In him the whole human race 
has fallen ...’’ (p. 60). Only those who are redeemed in Christ seek to 
and understand the universe in accord with the order placed in it by 
God. 

Dooyeweerd expresses the contrast between the Christian and the non- 
Christian approach to philosophy as follows: 


Since the fall and the promise of the coming Redeemer, there are two 
central main springs operative in the heart of human existence. The 
first is the dynamis of the Holy Ghost, which by the moving power of 
God’s Word, incarnated in Jesus Christ, re-directs to its Creator the 
creation that had apostatized in the fall from its true Origin. This 
dynamis brings man into the relationship of sonship to the Divine 
Father. Its religious ground-motive is that of the Divine Word-Reve- 
lation, which is the key to the understanding of Holy Scripture: the 
motive of creation, fall, and redemption by Jesus Christ in the communion 
of the Holy Ghost. 


The second central main spring is that of the spirit of apostasy from 
the true God. As religious dynamis (power), it leads the human heart 
in an apostate direction, and is the source of all deification of the crea- 
ture. It is the source of all absolutizing of the relative even in the theo- 
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retical attitude of thought. By virtue of its idolatrous character, its 
religious ground-motive can receive very diverse contents (p. 61). 








































Again he contrasts the two positions when he says: ‘‘Only in reflection 
on its transcendental ground-Idea is philosophy urged on to its insurmount- 
able apriori limits which give philosophic thought its ultimate well-defined 
character in the universal cosmic coherence of meaning. It is not philoso- 
phic thought that determines its apriori conditions in self-sufficiency, but 
the very reverse: philosophic thought is determined and limited by its 
transcendental focusing toward its presupposita. It is limited by being 
bound to its intentional as well as to its ontical structure in cosmic time” 
(p. 87). ‘We can reflect critically upon the limits of philosophic thought, 
only because in our selfhood we transcend them as limits of philosophic 
knowledge. ... The immanence-standpoint merely prevents philosophic 
thought from proceeding to this last stage of critical self-reflection’”’ (p. 88). 

With its dogma of the self-sufficiency of theoretical thought, apostate 
thought seeks constantly to envelop God in his cosmos. Hence it is prop- 
erly called immanence philosophy. The principle of continuity employed 
by this immanence philosophy seeks to transcend the difference between 
God and his creation. It seeks for a law that is above God and man alike. 
On the other hand, the principle of discontinuity employed by immanence 
philosophy is a-logical. 

With its dogma of man’s self-sufficiency immanence philosophy thus 
relativizes God. On the other hand, it absolutizes that which is relative. 

Dooyeweerd points out in detail how in the history of philosophy men 
have absolutized one or another of the aspects of the created cosmos. 
Ancient philosophy did this by means of its form-matter scheme. Modern 
philosophy does it by means of its nature-freedom distinction (pp. 61 f.). 

The result has always been the same. Violence was done to the actual 
structure of the universe. There developed a ‘“‘dogmatic exclusivism of the 
schools, all of which fancy themselves to possess the monopoly on philo- 
sophical truth’ (p. 70). The problems of philosophy could not be properly 
formulated. In consequence philosophers involved themselves in all 
manner of antinomies. In order to escape these antinomies modern 
dialecticism adopted them into its family of natural categories. 

When Gilson, the Roman Catholic philosopher, dealt with Calvin’s 
idea of the sense of deity he insisted that it was theology not philosophy 
that was there presented. Were he to read Dooyeweerd he might again 
seek to dismiss him as being a theologian rather than a philosopher. 
Dooyeweerd’s many writings would refute such an accusation. To be 
sure he is as unashamed as was Calvin in his insistence that man’s pre- 
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theoretical commitments determine his outlook in philosophy. But he has 
shown with great learning that unless one makes the radically Christian 
commitments involved in the Reformed Faith the problems of philosophy 
can find neither a proper statement nor an adequate answer. 

He has shown further that a philosophy of synthesis such as that of 
scholasticism both compromises Christianity and leads philosophy into a 
blind alley. If we are to have a “veritably critical standpoint in philoso- 
phy” (p. 56) we must first have such radical Christian commitments as 
have been mentioned. “I have laid all emphasis upon the transcendental 
character of authentic critical philosophy, because I wish to cut off at the 
root the’ interference of speculative metaphysics in the affairs of the 
Christian religion. An authentic critical philosophy is aware of its being 
bound to the cosmic time-order. It only posits beyond and above this 
boundary line to its pre-supposita. Its task, worthy of God’s human 
creation, is great; yet it is modest and does not elevate human reason to 
the throne of God” (p. 93). 

Following in the footsteps of Augustine, Calvin and Kuyper Dooyeweerd 
and his associates are now greatly enriching Christian philosophical liter- 
ature. We hope and trust that the translation and publication of their 
works in English may make good progress. 


C. Van TIL 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Ned B. Stonehouse: J. Gresham Machen. A Biographical Memoir. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1954. 520. $5.95. 


A great text does not guarantee a great sermon. Other ingredients are 
needed: spiritual power, homiletical skill, faithful interpretation and appli- 
cation. By the same token an arresting individual is no guarantee of a great 
biography. Additional ingredients are required. In the case of the Bzo- 
graphical Memoir before us, Dr. Stonehouse has supplied the ingredients. 
This is a great book. 

It is a great book because it deals with a great man, John Gresham 
Machen. Mention the name in informed circles and observe the reactions. 
Those who understand Machen’s utter and clear-eyed loyalty to the Scrip- 
tures will rejoice to hear his name; to them he was a champion of ortho- 
doxy, a prophet of truth, perhaps a close and inspiring friend. Those who 
appreciate intellectual acumen, even though themselves theological lib- 
erals, will speak of him in terms of high regard; to them he was a scholar 
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of amazing gifts. (One of my professors at the University of Berlin wrote 
Machen’s name on the blackboard as that of the world’s leading authority 
on the virgin birth of Christ.) Those who were trained in conservative 
theology but who have strayed from the pathway of orthodoxy will evince 
varying reactions. Some will cringe. Others, their consciences pricked, or, 
perhaps, seeking refuge beneath the aegis of his name, will condemn him 
sometimes with faint, and sometimes with loud (albeit oblique) praise; to 
them he was a Socratic gadfly yesterday, and his memory is a disturber 
of conscience today. 

The Memoir will be appreciated by students of church history. First, 
because it describes the distressing tale of twentieth century theological 
defection in a great denomination, and the fate of men of God who sought 
to stem the rising tide of unbelief. Second, because Machen is seen in the 
volume to be what indeed he was — a man whose manifold virtues suggest 
to the historian qualities which characterised other men of other ages who 
profoundly influenced the currents of church life. In Machen’s writings, 
career, and personal contacts, as they are revealed in the Memoir, one is 
reminded of the logical, close-knit reasoning of a Tertullian (with the sting 
of his vituperation removed); or of the literary style of an Augustine, with 
its incredible combination of the simple and sublime; or of the strange 
power of a Francis of Assisi to evoke loyalty on the part of others who 
shared his dream; or of the clear-eyed apprehension of the Reformed Faith, 
full-orbed and untrammeled, exhibited by John Calvin; or of the uncanny 
juxtaposition of blunt forthrightness in debate and tender love for little 
children which Martin Luther displayed. 

The biography is timely. For our mid-century is witnessing a sad 
phenomenon. The great capitulation to heterodoxy is on. Pedestals once 
occupied by stalwarts for the faith are being vacated. The policy of “‘peace- 
ful coexistence” with infidelity is openly advocated or tacitly accepted. 
Theological Spain has been infiltrated by adherents of laissez-faire nega- 
tivism. But the Rock of Gibraltar still stands. Machen and men of like 
conviction did not live in vain. The Memoir is more than an accurate 
record. It is a summons to men of good will to resist the inroads of theo- 
logical aberration, to fight the good fight of faith, to cherish their biblical 
heritage, to stand unequivocally for the whole truth of God. 

The author has done an excellent job. With the aid of about one thou- 
sand letters which passed between Machen and his mother over a period of 
some thirty years, along with countless other documents, articles, volumes, 
letters, and interviews, he has reconstructed the life and times of a great 
defender of the faith. This very capacity to collect, sift, analyse, assimilate 
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and reconstruct which Dr. Stonehouse manifests was presumably learned, 
at least to some extent, in Machen’s classrooms at Princeton Seminary. 
It augurs well for New Testament training at Westminster Seminary 
today. 

That the first 144 pages of the book are devoted to Machen’s life prior 
to his joining the faculty of Princeton Seminary seems at first surprising. 
The reader wonders whether the author is launching a magnum opus, per- 
haps a series of volumes in emulation of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. But the 
reasons for this apparent disproportion soon become evident. Machen 
cannot be understood apart from the Christian home in which he received 
his early nurture. Nor can he be fully appreciated apart from his academic 
training, and the fierce, protracted intellectual struggles which shook him 
to the very depths and then, upon their gradual resolution, paved the way 
for his abiding, unmovable convictions. 

The Machen home was clearly a Jocus of culture. There the boy grew up 
in an atmosphere of Christian warmth and devotion to the things of God. 
Intellectually, socially, as well as religiously, he was prepared to confront 
his generation. Early trained in languages and the classics, nourished on 
the Bible and the catechisms of the church, the object of his parents’ daily 
interest, love and tender care, receiving an outstanding formal education 
in this country and abroad, he was admirably equipped for the tasks which 
awaited him. His exposure to the cross-currents of theological thought in 
Germany, at a time when the brilliant intellectual forays of his professors 
there seemed to have met no adequate defense in America, moved him 
profoundly. Indeed, it well-nigh overwhelmed him. The horns of his 
dilemma seemed to be either capitulation to unbelief, or the discovery of 
an Ariadne’s cord to lead him out of the theological labyrinth. He found 
the cord and emerged into the sunlight of truth. But his experience has been 
mightily used of God. His spiritual wrestling and doubting and ultimate 
victory have kept many a young man since from wrestling and doubting 
and defeat. No wonder that, just as he became utterly loyal to the Word 
of God, so others who have been led through doubt to loyalty to the same 
Word, at least partially by the inspiration of his learning, teaching and 
writing, should feel a sense of personal loyalty to him. 

The Memoir describes Machen’s teaching at Princeton Seminary, his 
experiences in France during World War I, his writings, his part in the 
crucial conflict for control of Princeton Seminary, and ultimately, when 
hope that Princeton might be preserved for orthodoxy was gone, in the 
establishment of Westminster Seminary. The sad tale unfolds graphically 


— a tale of increasing theological indifferentism on the one hand and tight- 
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ening ecclesiastical authoritarianism on the other. Machen, for reasons 
totally beyond his desires, becomes the protagonist in a controversy of 
major proportions. He is seen in the forefront of a movement, constantly 
pressing for reform, but ultimately destined to defeat at the hands of men 
who seem not to understand the issues involved or not to care. The Inde- 
pendent Board for Presbyterian Foreign Missions is organized. It is con- 
demned by the 1934 pronunciamento (never since repealed) declaring that 
a church or an individual member of a church who does not support the 
officially authorized agencies of the church is just as guilty as though the 
church or church member had failed to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Patently this meant the elevation of the word of man to a position paral- 
leling that of the Word of God. The Memoir recounts a sordid tale: 
ecclesiastical trials, with men serving as judges, who, at the least, failed to 
appreciate the enormity of the injustice threatened, and, at the most, 
contributed intelligently to the consummation of the injustice. Machen is 
tried and condemned. A new church is formed. The battle for truth 
persists. And at long last, never having yielded his convictions concerning 
the truth of God even in the face of obloquy, scorn and opprobrium, he 
dies on January 1, 1937, feared, calumniated, by many, but deeply mourned 
by countless others who shared his faith and admired his zeal. 

The value of the Memoir is high. The book is a window on a soul. For 
one thing it illumines Machen’s character. It depicts him as a man of 
scrupulous honesty, both toward himself and others; of modesty and 
restraint; of warm-hearted loyalty to his friends; of sympathy for the 
defeated or oppressed; of simplicity, forthrightness and guilelessness; of 
innate capacity for friendship; of intensity of convictions; of generosity, 
even to a fault; of nobility, magnanimity, gentility. The author is 1ot 
describing an angel. He is not canonizing a saint. But the cold fact is that 
most of Machen’s enemies never really knew the man. Some of us did. It 
is refreshing to have the facts plainly and honestly presented. 

The volume discusses and analyses at length Machen’s literary works. 
Stonehouse is a professor of New Testament. His opinion carries weight. 
The Origin of Paul's Religion is a masterpiece; its content, argument, 
virtues are presented in the Memoir. Christianity and Liberalism is demon- 
strated to be a trenchant, powerful, crystal-clear declaration and apologetic 
for historic Christianity. The Virgin Birth of Christ is timeless; who could 
have composed a critique of this volume better than the author, himself a 
New Testament scholar? Machen’s writings were characterized by as- 
tonishing clarity, lucidity, movement, vigor, felicity of expression, logical 
persuasiveness, acuteness of analysis, and above all by a plain simplicity 
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that could be surprisingly moving. Here is an example, selected almost at 
random from the Memoir. Machen wrote: 


But no good end is achieved by obscuring the issue. Modern naturalistic 
liberalism and Christianity are two distinct religions: they are not only 
different religions, but religions that belong to two entirely different 
categories .... A man who decides for one decides against the other.... 
The great controversy between the two ways of thinking will be carried 
on by spiritual weapons, it should be carried on in love, and the truth 
finally will prevail. But what is thoroughly evil, what leads to strife, 
bitterness, hypocrisy, and every evil thing, is a unity of organiza- 
tion which covers radical diversity of aim. Every man, whatever his 
way: of thinking, should speak his mind fully and plainly, and should 
associate himself, not in a forced union, but with those with whom he is 
really and heartily agreed (p. 313). 


Not all the biography is by any means devoted to theological, ecclesi- 
astical or literary affairs. Other aspects of Machen’s life and interests are 
considered. He loved the wide open spaces. Mountain climbing was with 
him a veritable passion, ‘‘the intoxicating air of the heights’ enthralled 
him. He espoused the cause of liberty in many areas of public life. A true 
American, he detested unnecessary compulsion of any kind. He argued 
against compulsory military service in times of peace, against tyrannical 
oppression of the Tyrol, against undue regimentation and collectivism. 
He assisted the poor and needy, giving unstintingly of his time and 
substance to rehabilitate the unfortunate. 

Some of Machen’s insights, as Stonehouse has described them, need 
wider publicizing than they have received. A few examples will suffice. 
His views on seminary administration and training are valuable. Should 
candidates for seminary education be admitted even if they have received 
no divine call to the ministry? How should discontented students be 
treated? What about the deplorable intellectual preparation of some hope- 
fuls? What of the curriculum, the ‘“‘cinch courses’’, the relation between 
theological and ‘‘practical’’ courses? And the perennial poser: the potential 
disjunction between knowledge and its pursuit on the one hand, and piety 
and its cultivation on the other. Dr. Machen has thought on these 
things! 

Or, again, his insistence that opposing theological views be thoroughly 
investigated and that intellectual honesty is a sine qua non needs to be 
stressed. No mere visionary could have penned these words: ‘‘The only 
way in which the thinker can hold to the old belief is by piercing below the 
surface and thus finding that on the merits of the question the old view 
has the facts on its side. And it is possible to satisfy oneself that one has 
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thus gotten below the surface and has a right to decide on the merits of the 
question only by investigating every nook and cranny of both sides of the 
question” (p. 140). 

Moreover, Machen’s tenet, threatened today by varying shades of mys- 
ticism, emotionalism, irrationalism, or sheer supra-historical inanity, 
needs to be shouted from the house-tops, to wit, that faith is valid only if 
based upon empirical history. The following quotation is worth the price 
of the Memoir: ‘‘Give up history, and you can retain some things. You can 
retain belief in God. But philosophical theism has never been a powerful 
force in the world. You can retain a lofty ethical ideal. But be perfectly 
clear about one point — you can never retain a gospel. For gospel means 
‘good news’, tidings, information about something that has happened. In 
other words, it means history. A gospel independent of history is simply a 
contradiction in terms’ (pp. 206 f.). 

The documentary value of the Memoir is incalculable. It traces in 
reliable fashion, with the use of pertinent quotations and statistics, the 
record of the debacle at Princeton Seminary, when ‘‘distinctive Presby- 
terianism”’ was displaced by “‘broad ecumenism”. It delineates the errors 
of the Auburn Affirmation. It furnishes names, dates and organizational 
procedures in the establishment of Westminster Seminary. It outlines 
precisely the origin and early development of the Independent Board, 
recounts the incredible ‘“‘trial’’ of Machen, describes the formation and 
subsequent history of the Presbyterian Church of America and carries the 
reader on to the wintry day in North Dakota when Machen went home to 
be with his Lord. It presents in detail his sheer eloquence; few men, for 
example, have risen to greater heights than did he at the 1929 General 
Assembly when he was permitted to speak for a bare five minutes on the 
Princeton issue. 

Further, Christians who value truth will always be grateful to Stone- 
house for quashing once for all the malicious, irresponsible innuendos and 
open attacks against Machen in regard to his attitude toward intoxicating 
beverages, and concerning the rumor that his income was from shares of 
brewery or distillery stock. 

The author has performed his task well. His work is careful, accurate, 
authoritative. The reason this reviewer seems enthusiastic is that he lived 
through many of the everits described in the volume and knows that they 
have been truthfully described. He, too, attended Machen’s classes. 
Machen delivered the charge to him at his ordination (Erdman “‘charging”’ 
the congregation) by New Brunswick Presbytery; he served the Inde- 
pendent Board with Machen; he was one of Machen’s ecclesiastical lawyers 
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at his Trenton trial. Stonehouse has told the story fully, and he has told 
it well. 

A final suggestion, however, will not be out of place. The Memoir isa 
book of reference. It is a definitive document. But something additional 
is needed. Around the world there are friends of Machen, ex-students, 
admirers who knew and respected him. Should there not be a companion 
volume, of lesser dimensions, containing ‘‘table-talk’’ reminiscences of the 
man? Could there not be a central receiving agency to which letters, anec- 
dotes, illustrations, impressions — still verdant in the memories of living 
men — would be sent for analysis, comparison, compilation and publica- 
tion? Perhaps, Dr. Stonehouse, for the preparation of such a volume ‘‘thou 
art the man”. 

CHARLES J. WOODBRIDGE 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Gregory Dix: Jew and Greek: A Study in the Primitive Church. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. vii, 119. $2.50. 


To name the author of this intriguing study of the development of the 
early church is to give it far more recommendation that the reviewer 
could ever confer. Dom Gregory Dix, well known for his provocative 
work, The Shape of the Liturgy, little needs this reviewer's eulogy. For 
all that, we might yet question the publication of this posthumous, un- 
finished manuscript, especially when the author himself desired to rewrite 
it extensively. The book is a brilliantly conceived thesis, partially worked 
out with discerning, sympathetic insight, displaying a masterly com- 
prehension of the various data. Notwithstanding these marks of mature 
and careful work, it is yet only a prospectus, a careful and vivid précis 
of unusual promise. These remarks are not meant to disparage the publi- 
cation as if it were unworthy of Dix, but rather to suggest that the slender 
volume stands ideally fitted for a unique role in theological literature. 
It is a crystal-clear presentation of the problem of the early church with- 
out the schematic triteness of the average textbook nor the bewildering 
complexity of a scholarly monograph. The thesis is sketched in naked 
simplicity, compelling and stimulating the thought of the reader with 
illustrative but vigorous analyses of the stages of development. More 
than this, the slender volume captures for us the finesse and personal 
flair of the historian at work. We not only feel the curious personal pres- 
sure of Dix’s investigation, but see the exercise of his judgment carefully 
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balancing the obvious clues with imaginative reconstruction of those found 
between the lines. One can mark the many introspective searchings of 
his own mental furniture as he attempts to compensate for his own intellec- 
tual conditioning and shape effective tools to lay bare the thought of 
another world. Here is the drama of historical writing, neither self- 
conscious nor tedious in its presentation, but of such a personal tone and 
immediate participation as to make the book singularly useful and 
interesting. 

Important for our understanding of Dix’s thesis is an observation of 
the way he handles Christianity’s cultural inheritances, not as so many 
items or manipulable counters, but as pervasive points-of-view, 7. e., as 
the intellectual-spiritual coloring binding together a cultural group (p. 7). 
This coloring is expressed in ‘“‘ideas’’ which are more symbols than con- 
scious concepts, that is, concepts whose ‘‘taken-for-granted’”’ overtones 
are so culturally influential and conditioning (p. 110). With this intellec- 
tual tool, Dix persuasively sketches the conflicting cultural background 
of Christianity: the Syriac-Jewish consciousness of a living God (pp. 9 f.) 
and of history as the very instrument of that God as He establishes His 
covenant-life in the midst of the nations and individuals of this world 
(pp. 28 f.); the Greeks’ disciplined cultural influence toward ontologizing, 
causal sequence, rational coherence (cf. a ‘‘written Kerygma” (p. 72), 
Greek ‘‘form” and “rational coherence” in John’s gospel (p. 88), the 
metaphysical reorientation of the concept of Messiah (p. 80)). More 
important than either of these contributory factors is the person of Christ 
and the “gospel”. Whatever the theological significance of Jesus Christ 
is, historically he dominates the life of the Church. 


If you attempt to explain the explosion (for it was nothing less) of the 
Christian Church into history in terms only of ‘‘Hellenism” and ‘‘Ju- 
daism” and of any combination between them, while ignoring Jesus 
of Nazareth, you have missed the chief point. He is present in the 
whole process, not merely as an initiator, or a mystical figure in the 
background, or even by virtue of the force of personal adoration trem- 
bling behind words like xprorés and xipios. What He did and was 
in Palestine is everywhere the supreme directing force in what happened 
in the larger world later (p. 4). 


Thus the “gospel”, though arising out of Judaism, is no merely Jewish 
sectarianism, neither indeed is its later significance reducible to a Hellen- 
ization of this Judaism. Rather is it the case that Christianity is the 
“new Covenant-life”’ in the Messiah Jesus (p. 29), sharply distinguished 
from the contemporary nationalistic Judaism (even in the preaching of 
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Jesus) (p. 26), coming to a conscious break with Judaism through the 
instrumentality of Paul’s preaching to Gentiles (p. 49). From this time 
forth it is a Gentile church and its task becomes the ‘‘translation” of its 
“gospel” into a relevant Gentile message. This is no Hellenization or 
“transformation” of its ‘‘gospel’’. As Mark’s gospel clearly shows, it is 
the same covenant-life in the Messiah Jesus (pp. 72 f.), but expressed in 
the framework of a Hellenistic culture. So also an analysis of John’s 
gospel reveals its roots solidly planted in the Old Testament, although 
the emphases of the message are now consciously Greek (p. 89). The 
epistles to the Thessalonians clearly presuppose, if they do not explicitly 
state, these messianic-historical concepts (p. 84). Dix pointedly sum- 
marizes his results: 


Is all this anything more than the rewriting of what Jewish Christians 
inevitably thought of in strictly Jewish terms, into terms for a wider 
world into which the Jewish Christians had faithfully carried it? And 
the new terms themselves were not derived from that world, but from 
the roots of the ‘Gospel’ (p. 109). 


If we negatively name this translation de-Judaizing, we may express 
it positively not by ‘‘Hellenization”, but by ‘‘Catholicizing”’. 

We do not intend to enter critical discussion of this framework, nor of 
the intriguiging analyses that illustrate this development. Surely we need 
not remark that though there is much helpful, refreshing insight, these 
conclusions are in many places at variance with a critical biblical history 
of Reformed conviction. One need only compare Dix’s analysis of the 
Galatians-Acts harmonization with that of J. Gresham Machen to see 
disagreement. But to incorporate the findings of this book into such a 
radically different historical perspective would demand thorough reworking 
of the detailed interpretation and not merely a mechanical transposition or 
criticism of the data. In fact, this, to my mind, is just what Dix’s volume 
continually impresses upon us. We have already seen how he stedfastly 
refuses to commit himself to any paper-paste method of analyzing the 
historical antecedents of Christianity. Notice also the constant critical 
self-reflection Dix carries on as he writes his history. He informs us 
early in the book that he is extremely critical of the nineteenth century 
Liberal historians who set Paul in juxtaposition to Jesus as a virtually 
new reorganizer of Christianity (p. 3). 


The real difficulties of harmonizing Acts with the Pauline Epistles are 
almost entirely those of harmonising silences. But the difficulties of 
harmonising those Epistles with the theory of a permanent separation 
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between S. Paul and the Jewish Christians are those of harmonising 
contradictions (p. 50). 


So also he complains of the cavalier fashion by which these historians 
reduced the interpretation of Acts to a mere shambles. Writing off the 
account of Acts xv, they forgot that the results of its account of the council 
were basic to the whole fabric of the book, and they found themselves 
plunged into a reconstruction of first-century Christianity with no available 
evidence. 


Their difficulty was and is that the historian can only operate with 
evidence. If he finds himself forced into a complete scepticism of the 
value of his evidence, then scientific criticism of it becomes impos- 
sible. The alternatives are a mere non liquet or arbitrary manipulation 
(p. 39). 


Dix correctly sees that if the historian as interpreter must fill in the 
silences of the chronicle, he must also beware of allowing such weight to 
be placed on the interpreted gaps as to deny and contradict the only 
available evidence he has at his disposal. He becomes a “seer”, not a 
historian! 

However much we may feel Dix has thus allied himself with the de- 
fenders of the ‘‘continuity’”’ of the early gospel history, we would miss 
his whole point of emphasis if we accepted the two positions as identical. 
Dix is equally severe against the ‘‘chroniclers’”’ of the early church history 
who are so insensitive to the available data as to feel that writing such 
history is merely pasting together in a harmony passages cut out from 
an old text of the New Testament. Even the most ardent defender of the 
infallible inspiration and authority of the Scriptures must himself embark 
upon a critical and interpretative reconstruction of the biblical account. 
Neither biblical theology nor early church history are meaningful dis- 
ciplines unless we see them as historically interpretative ventures. Herein 
lies the challenge of Dix’s volume. His presentation is so clear and precise, 
that the ultimate stakes are to the fore. It is clear that Reformed theolo- 
gians can not accept his account as a whole, but neither can they appro- 
priate the separate parts without placing them in a frame of reference 
which will do justice to a Reformed interpretation of the whole period. 
Nowhere is this frame of reference specified in Scripture; it is our task as 
Reformed historians to make it clear. 

Neither should we shrink from this onerous task by merely invoking 
a ‘‘thus saith the Lord” at every critical juncture of the historical sequence. 


Lest our historical inquiry become an illicit theologizing, we too, like Dix, 
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are committed to clear demarcation of the limits and nature of historical 
inquiry. We should be able to affirm with Dix that 


had Jesus been born a generation earlier and come to manhood at the 
end of the reign of Herod the Great, or had He been born a generation 
later and come to manhood round about A. D. 66, a claim to Messiah- 
ship might have produced for Him something like the events of Holy 


Week, but it must have produced a very different subsequent history 
of the Church (p. 111). 


That is, as historians, we must note and describe the timing of His death. 
We can not merely say, ‘“‘When the fulness of time was come...’’. We 
must recognize that there is a difference of quality between these two 
statements even for the Reformed historian who affirms unequivocally 
that there is no historical knowledge apart from the normative and cor- 
rective jurisdiction of revelation. Revelation enters Reformed historical 
science in its theoretical framework and even into the descriptive inter- 
pretation of an historical event, but its significance must be translated 
into historically meaningful terms and relationship if it is employed as 
historical interpretation, otherwise it is a theologism. 

Having spelled out the relevance of Dix’s critical suggestion for Re- 
formed historiography, we should not be surprised to find that actually 
the suggestion is employed quite differently in each frame of reference. 
Dix is no believer in the authority of Scripture. He has already once 
warned us that there can be no adequate appeal by contemporary theolo- 
gians to history, for we can never be sure that the distinctions we press 
upon these early writers were really what they meant or were conscious 
of. The theologian actually gains his authority by his vital ‘‘contact 
with the abiding Life of the Church... now and back through ail the 
centuries as a living, growing thing... .”’ (p. 81). Iam not sure just exactly 
what this means; Dix does not make further reference to such authority. 
This much, however, seems certain, that Dix makes no distinction between 
the authority of sacred writers and the providential leadings of the Spirit 
of God in the history of the church. 

If we recognize with Dix that even Biblical Theology is an historical 
science employing historical criteria, we yet insist that it is uniquely 
authoritative in its findings for the life of the church and its theology. 
Not the worship and life of the church, but the intent and directive of 
the Scripture are the rule of the church and of its history. We may then 
press the Scriptures, insisting that the most careful exegetical distinctions 
which we can draw today are the normative and real intention of the 
Scriptures as they were written. We also must recognize that in the 
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history of the church, these things were not so clearly recognized and 
professed, until in the process of historical development men came to 
understand the confession they made. 


HAROLD FRANZ 


East Topsham, Vermont 


F. F. Bruce: Commentary on the Book of the Acts. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1954. 555. $6.00. 

































Another step toward the completion of The New International Com- 
mentary on the New Testament is taken with the appearance of this volume. 
Bruce is the ideal selection for the authoring of it, due to his specialization 
in the historical aspects of the New Testament, backed by a brilliant 
record as a classical student and extensive research into the milieu of 
early Christianity. His competence is attested in previous works such 
as: Are the New Testament Documents Reliable?; The Speeches in Acts; 
The Spreading Flame (on the history of the Church); The Acts of the 
Apostles (a recently published commentary on the Greek text of the Acts) 
and numerous periodical contributions. 

The present work deals with the English text and is based on the Ameri- 
can Standard Version, with not infrequent reference to others, especially 
the Revised Standard Version. Footnotes are extensive, averaging around 
50 to the chapter. This is partly due to the fact that variant readings in 
the original are noted in this way, and such are abundant in Acts where 
the Western text has so many distinctive readings. But beyond this the 
footnotes are the repository of a vast array of data including references to 
other Scripture passages, rabbinic and patristic sources, pagan writers 
(Roman especially), and a copious assortment of modern authors and a 
discussion of their views. Helpful bibliographical lists appear from time 
to time on, for example, the eschatological element in the Kingdom of 
God teaching (p. 36), baptism (p. 77), and the various approaches which 
have been made to Paul’s Athenian address (pp. 353 f.). 

Luke’s authorship of the combined work Luke-Acts is assumed. Grounds 
for this position have already been given in the previous volume The Acts 
of the Apostles (Tyndale Press, 1951). As to date, the author favors a 
period somewhat prior to the outbreak of the Neronian persecution in 
64 A. D. This is congruent with the hope and purpose which Luke seems 
to have cherished that his history would create sympathetic under- 
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standing for Christianity among intelligent Romans at a time when the 
attitude of the authorities was still one of toleration. 

It is pointed out that the Acts must have had pivotal importance for 
the Church in the second century as a refutation of Marcionism, since it 
gives honorable place to the message and labors of leaders other than Paul, 
men whom Marcion stigmatized as false apostles. Throughout the history 
of the Church the Acts has been an indispensable bridge between the 
Gospels and the Epistles, shedding light on both collections. 

A commentary on a book as extensive as the Acts can hardly afford the 
space necessary for detached notes on special themes. For this reason, 
probably, we find no attempt to expand the treatment of such matters as 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But on this very account one would ex- 
pect a fuller coverage of such an important verse as 2:42. But if there is 
any deficiency here, it is more than made up at other points. The material 
on Stephen, for example, far exceeds in fulness and richness the usual 
scanty treatment in the commentaries. This is one of the best sections in 
the book. Students will appreciate the helpful note on page 307 concerning 
a matter which has been a bone of contention between Jewish and Christ- 
ian scholars, namely, the New Testament representation of the law as an 
intolerable burden. 

A word should be said as to the degree in which Bruce has entered into 
other men’s labors. The notes bear witness to an unusually wide circle of 
reading and also a judicious appraisal of viewpoints. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made of Ramsay’s monumental studies in history, geography, 
social life, etc., but the author does not slavishly follow him by any means. 
It is gratifying to see him take issue with Ramsay’s insistence that Paul 
retained a patrimony despite his conversion, which gave him a measure 
of financial independence. 

One of the most vexed problems of apostolic history relates to the in- 
tegration of the Acts and Galatians. Bruce espouses the view that Gala- 
tians 2:1-10 should be equated with the “famine” visit of Acts 11:29,30. 
Granting that there are difficulties in identifying Galatians 2:1-10 with 
Acts 15, this old solution nevertheless seems to us the more probable. 
Bruce seems to be unduly influenced by a line of reasoning which assumes 
that Paul, by the very nature of his situation as he seeks to defend his 
apostleship in writing the Galatian epistle, was under obligation to mention 
every contact with the Jerusalem church. He opines that at the time of 
the famine visit ‘even the elders, many of whom had been in Christ before 
Paul, could conceivably have ‘added’ something to him’’ (p. 300, n. 7). 
But Paul’s defense does not take in as wide a scope as this. He is con- 
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cerned with contact between himself and the apostles (Gal. 1:17). It is 
probably on this account that he labels James an apostle. The mention 
of the churches of Judaea (Gal. 1:22) is doubtless because of the presence 
among them at that time of many of the Twelve. One may doubt that 
the matter of the reception of the Gentiles would come up a second time, 
namely, at the Council of Jerusalem (which it did on Bruce's thesis) if it 
had already been settled between the leaders (assuming the identification 
of Galatians 2 and Acts 11). Of course, a very serious problem for the 
identification of Galatians 2 and Acts 15, as Bruce points out, is Paul’s 
failure to say anything about the Apostolic Decree. Too much can be 
made of this, however. The interest of Paul and Luke sometimes diverged. 
Bruce himself cites this fact in other connections, such as Luke’s failure to 
give place in his narrative to the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
(aside from reporting it once in a speech by Paul), despite the fact that 
from the epistles it looms as highly strategic in the thinking and planning 
of Paul. We may well believe that Paul’s interest was primarily in the 
theological issue of the free grace of God in the justification of the Gentiles 
on the basis of faith alone. The agreement between himself and the apostles 
in Jerusalem on this issue is pointedly expressed. It appears that the 
Apostolic Decree was merely a means of facilitating relations between 
Christian Gentiles and Jews both Christian and non-Christian. 

Bruce’s opinion that those who came from James (Gal. 2:12) are to be 
identified with the men who came down from Judaea to Antioch (Acts 
15:1) follows naturally from his position on Acts 11 and Galatians 2:1-10, 
but it is not altogether convincing. The men of Acts 15:1 press the issue 
of circumcision for Gentile converts, the very matter which, according to 
Bruce’s own contention, was settled a short time before, with James, 
Peter, Paul and Barnabas (the men who figure in Gal. 2:11 ff.) present as 
leaders in the conference. The issue in Galatians 2:11 ff. is not the re- 
ception of Gentiles into the Church but rather the terms of fellowship 
within the Church. It is understandable that many Christian Jews were 
ready to forego circumcision for the Gentiles in the light of the Spirit- 
guided experience of Peter and Paul in preaching to them but were not 
prepared to have table fellowship with them (cf. Acts 11:3). This comes 
to the fore sharply in Galatians 2:11 ff. 

Some will find this commentary rather heavily weighted on the side of 
the historical and the critical. It is true that the theological element does 
not stand out strongly, nor is the missionary aspect of the book set forth 
in great prominence as a guide to the church of all time in its missionary 
principles and practices. But, after all, the book of Acts is the one book 
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of history in the New Testament (not denying that the historical element 
is strong in the Gospels, especially in Luke) and it has every right to be 
treated as history. In this commentary one finds an exposition of sus- 
tained excellence marked by reverent and erudite scholarship. Of the 
volumes :n this series so far produced, it deserves to be ranked at the very 
top. Students will find it an invaluable tool for delving into Christian 
origins. 

Typographical errors are minimal. A slip on page 298 makes the author 
say, ‘‘The evidence for the Pauline evidence,” instead of ‘‘the evidence for 
the Pauline epistles.” 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Maurice Goguel: The Birth of Christianity. Translated from the French 
by H. C. Snape. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1954. xviii, 
558. $7.50. 


Massive in size and broad in scope, Dr. Goguel’s second volume of 
his projected trilogy on Jesus and the Beginnings of Christianity has been 
rendered into English. It is an attempted synthesis of the historical and 
theological elements of early Christianity into one reasoned account of 
the conflicting forces and of the social organization that produced the 
church of the second century out of the disciples that Jesus left at His 
death. 

Goguel has divided his book into five parts: ‘‘The Creation of a New 
Object of Religious Devotion,” ‘‘The Failure of Christianity to Develop 
in the Framework of Judaism,” ‘‘The Development of Christianity Within 
the Framework of Hellenism,” ‘‘The Stabilization of Christianity and the 
Formation of Doctrine,” and ‘‘The Reactions Provoked by the Preaching 
of the Gospel.”” Using all of the material contained in the canonical New 
Testament and in many of the sub-canonical and patristic writings to 
the time of Eusebius, the author has attempted to bridge the gaps which 
occur in the existing literature by a shrewd reconstruction of trends and 
tendencies. The footnote references are extensive, and constitute an 
index of authorities for further study. 

From the standpoint which he holds, Goguel has done a monumental 
piece of work. Out of the fragmentary evidence that has survived he has 
created a fairly coherent account of the growth of early Christianity that 
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reads smoothly and that seems rational. His reconstruction of the apostolic 
age deals justly with historical problems such as the “‘persecutions’”’ under 
Nero and Domitian, and he has added considerable information to the 
existing knowledge of cultural and social aspects of the Hellenistic world 
of the first century. 

His approach to the entire question of the growth of Christianity is 
purely naturalistic. There is no room in his philosophy for a genuine 
irruption of supernatural revelation into human life. The discussion of 
the resurrection which is the basis for his development of the thinking 
of the church takes the attitude that the belief in the historical facts 
of the resurrection originated from the disciples’ belief in the necessary 
continuance of the life of Jesus, not that the belief in His reality is the 
result of witnessing physical facts. 


But the affirmation of the resurrection in its completed form became 
something very different from what it was originally. Originally the 
expression of an experience it assumed the character of a factual 
history which can be proved true and must be believed if one is to be 
saved. This revolutionary change in the primitive character of the 
tradition is due to what can be considered to be a law of religious devel- 
opment. ... The stories created by it [the myth-making function], 
even when they do not correspond with reality or only do so remotely, 
are still charged with spiritual significance... (p. 65). 


Goguel admits that the resurrection does not belong to the category 
of the myths of the dying and rising deities of the mystery-religions 
(pp. 65, 72). He distinguishes rightly between the resuscitation of the 
dead as the result of the miracles of Jesus and the resurrection as demon- 
strated in His own person. He does not, however, regard the resurrection 
as a thoroughly objective reality. 


The belief in the resurrection had grown up in the hearts of the 
disciples before they could be conscious of it, proclaim it, and preach it. 
Their conviction that Jesus was alive in heaven and that they had seen 
him when he had judged good to show himself gave birth to the idea 
that the tomb was empty (p. 75). 


In other words, the faith gave rise to the “facts,” rather than the facts 
evoking the faith. ; 

Unfortunately for this theory the Gospels indicate that the disciples 
did not expect to see Jesus again, nor did they believe that He was alive 
until the conviction was forced upon them by the evidence of the empty 
tomb and by the testimony of those who saw Him alive. Psychology may 
describe their reactions, but it cannot adequately explain the cause of 
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their faith. If the testimony of the Gospels is worth anything, it avers 
that the unexpected phenomena compeliied the disciples to rethink their 
outlook on Jesus’ life and on the prophetic scriptures, rather than that 
their faith that He was somehow alive induced them to claim evidence for 
a bodily resurrection. One may concede that the narratives are not written 
after the fashion of a legal brief and that they do not contain all the 
information that would be sought by a modern news reporter in order 
to make a convincing story. On the other hand, the Gospel writers were 
not trying to compose a brief but to present a person, and they can scarcely 
be accused of insincerity or of stupidity if their narratives do not accord 
with modern procedure in presenting proof. 

Goguel’s chief contribution to understanding the birth of Christianity 
is his attempt to reproduce the development of the Hebraistic and Hellen- 
istic churches and the conflict between them which terminated in the 
relative disappearance of the former after the fall of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. 
His theory resembles somewhat the older theory of Baur that there was 
a rift in early Christianity between the Petrine and the Pauline parties, 
and that Acts and the Epistles were in general an attempt to gloss it over 
and to harmonize the dissident elements. Goguel does not simplify the 
conflict to the extent that Baur did. He holds that the Jewish church 
survived under the leadership of James while the Gentile church grew 
under Paul. The Jewish church was suspicious of Paul’s theological em- 
phases, and the Jewish Christians of the Dispersion who made Jerusalem 
the center of their faith opposed him whenever they came in contact 
with his ministry or person. Goguel offers the new hypothesis that Paul’s 
disappearance from the narrative in the New Testament after the end 
of Acts was due to the fact that he may have been exiled by the Roman 
government, and that the Roman church took no particular interest in 
him or in his doctrines (p. 319). Acts, then, is simply a reflection of the 
thinking of the church between A. D. 80 and 90, and may represent an 
attempt to revive Paulinism by making Paul the hero of evangelization, 


. when the conflicts of the past had been forgotten and the past 
had assumed in men’s minds an idealized form which was also a justi- 
fication for the present. We should therefore be making a mistake if 
we tried to discover if it was the author’s purpose in writing the Acts 
to defend Jewish Christianity or Gentile Christianity or to promote 
their reconciliation (pp. 337 f.). 


Acts is not to Goguel a Tendenzschrift so much as a normally confused 
record of the past in the light of current belief. 
These historical explanations must be evaluated with caution. Goguel 
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is likely to dismiss evidence if it does not fit his theory. In dealing with 
the story of the Twelve before the Sanhedrin (Acts 5:17-42) he says, 
“this story is completely devoid of any historical value,” and he makes 
substantially the same statement about the appointment of the Seven in 
Acts 6:1-6 (pp. 168 f.). Such ex cathedra pronouncements make one feel 
that he has tailored Acts to his hypothesis rather than that he has tried to 
frame a hypothesis that will account for all that there is in Acts. 

One may grant that the data contained in Acts and in the Epistles 
do not afford a complete historical picture of early Christianity, and that 
some gaps must be filled by inferential conclusions. Such conclusions, 
however, should be regarded as tentative, and should not be erected into 
a system which discredits the factual statements of the sources. 

The discussion of Paulinism, Deutero-Paulinism, and Johanninism sum- 
marizes the theological content of these Epistles. No detailed analysis 
of his Biblical theology is possible in this review. Suffice to say that he 
does not find in these writings any single norm of faith nor any consistent 
pattern of belief. Each writer or book may represent an individual view- 
point which may or may not accord with any other. He abandons any 
vestige of standard Christianity in the apostolic age. 

Such a procedure undercuts completely the concept that modern Chris- 
tianity is a development from an original revelational norm which may 
still remain as a more or less modified standard of truth. Although there 
may have been a tendency in theological thinking to oversimplify the 
theology of the first Christian century by reading back into it a unity 
which it did not possess, Goguel’s arbitrary arrangement of the sources 
and his free interpretation of the evidence introduce some startling rever- 
sals. For instance, he states that the Pastoral Epistles teach that “‘sal- 
vation is the result, not the cause of the sober, righteous, and devout 
life to which divine grace leads” (p. 326). This interpretation cannot be 
drawn fairly from Titus 2:11-14, which he quotes, in the light of Titus 
3:5 which says: ‘‘Not by works done in righteousness, which we did our- 
selves, but according to his mercy he saved us...”’. Either the author 
of Titus was so stupid as to contradict himself completely in his own work, 
or else the document had two conflicting ‘‘sources,’’ or else Goguel has 
missed the point of 2:11-14. 

For the New Testament scholar who seeks fresh historical information 
and a stimulus to integrate anew the theological teaching of the New 
Testament, this work can be profitable. The labor and learning expended 
on it are immense. It is not, however, a finally satisfactory solution of 
the problems for the evangelical scholar who seeks to include in his inte- 
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gration of apostolic church history and doctrine the consistent reality of 
a risen Christ. 

A few errata might be noted. ‘‘Synchretistic’”’ is wrongly spelled (p. 142); 
the reference to Acts IV. 1-29 on p. 150 should be Acts XV. 1-29; and 
essex in the Latin quotation on p. 509 should be esse. The index is poor, 
and could well be expanded. 

MERRILL C. TENNEY 

Wheaton College (Illinois) 


Jan Waterink: Basic Concepts in Christian Pedagogy. Grand Rapids: 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1954. 139. $2.00. 

Frank E. Gaebelein: The Pattern of God’s Truth. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1954. x, 118. $2.50. 


It is cheering to welcome these two little books on Christian education. 
In this field of religious publishing, few books are true to both the ad- 
jective and the noun! In America the tides of secularism have engulfed 
education not only in the public schools but in the churches, for modernism 
is a secularized Christianity. To complete the devastation, fundamenta- 
lists, trapped by their anti-intellectual defenses, have helped to tear down 
what remained. It is now difficult to conceive of the structures that should 
stand in this educational wasteland. 

These books stimulate us to vision. 

They do more. The authors are men of action as well as vision. Both 
give evidence of the mature insights of seasoned educators. For example, 
when they speak, as both do, of the central place of love in matters of 
discipline, one cannot but be aware of the fruits of the Spirit in the life 
and understanding of truly Christian educators. Such leadership is most 
desperately needed for the constructive program that must build a 
Christian educational edifice in our time. 

While the two books have striking similarities, they are also quite differ- 
ent, not only in viewpoint, content, and structure but also in the audiences 


* Dr. Gaebelein, a graduate of New York University and Harvard 
University, has been Headmaster of the Stony Brook School since 1922. 
Dr. Waterink is Professor of Education and Psychology at the Free 
University of Amsterdam, director of a pedological institute there, and 
advisor both to the National Department of Education in the Netherlands 
and to the Division of Juvenile Delinquency of the National Department 
of Justice. 
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for which they were prepared. Both books were originally lectures: Dr. 
Gaebelein’s material was delivered first as the W. H. Griffith Thomas 
Memorial Lectures at Dallas Theological Seminary in 1952. Dr. Waterink’s 
book presents the Calvin Foundation Lectures given at Calvin College in 
1954. Both men have wider audiences in view, beyond their immediate 
hearers. Gaebelein speaks to the world of American fundamentalism; 
Waterink writes principally for the community in the Netherlands and 
in America committed to the Reformed Faith. It is instructive to compare 
these audiences as they are reflected in the approach of the two books. 
Gaebelein has to argue the case for Christian secondary schools; Waterink 
takes for granted the Christian school movement. Gaebelein informally 
adduces a very brief statement of revised ‘‘fundamentals’’ as the basis 
for Christian education; Waterink carefully describes the relation of 
Christian pedagogy to Reformed theology as a well developed science. 
It would not be unfair to speak of Gaebelein’s book as a plea for Christian 
scholarship. His polemic is directed against fundamentalist anti-intellectu- 
alism. Waterink, on the other hand, can take scholarly activity for granted 
and warns against the dangers of intellectualism. 

One concludes that those who will profit most from Gaebelein’s book 
are quite unprepared for Waterink. Yet there is in the appearance of the 
two books a hopeful sign. Fundamentalists are being aroused to the need 
of a Christian philosophy of education and its concrete application in 
pedagogy. At the same time, through the religious statesmanship of the 
Calvin Foundation in inviting Waterink, attention has been called to 
the vigorous development of Christian educational thought and practice 
in the orthodox Calvinistic churches of the Netherlands. A man of 
Waterink’s stature in the field of education does not exist in America. 
Indeed, he could not. Christian education here has not reached sufficient 
maturity. Picture a Christian university in America as one of the leading 
institutions of higher learning, a Christian child guidance clinic con- 
sulted by our Justice department, a Christian psychological service re- 
tained by some of the largest business houses! We begin to see what 
structures might occupy our Christian educational wastelands. 

If the readers of Gaebelein’s book take seriously his challenge, they 
can go on to the sampler provided by Waterink. 

It is to be regretted that the sampler is so brief. Waterink’s lectures 
consist in large part of selections from his 610 page textbook in Dutch on 
the Theory of Education? That work in turn is the third part of a compre- 


2 J. Waterink: Theorie der opvoeding (Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1951). 
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hensive Introduction to Theoretical Pedagogics.s (The second part, which 
is historical, has four volumes!) If Waterink’s slender book in English 
arouses interest in the translation and publication of the textbook from 
which it is derived, together with Waterink’s text in psychology,‘ his 
study in adolescence’ and other works from his pen, its appearance may 
prove to be a major event for Christian education in America. Of course 
the present little book is stimulating and often masterful, but the omis- 
sions necessary are disheartening. Naturally only certain chapters of the 
original text are reproduced at all. From these Waterink has omitted 
material that applies only to the situation in the Netherlands and would 
normally be deleted in an English edition of his text. But it has been 
necessary for him to omit also many scholarly discussions, including those 
where the views of European philosophers and educators are analyzed and 
evaluated. To be sure, this has the effect of making the English book 
more popular, but it also renders it more abstract. One does not see how 
the principles are built up, and how they are applied. (There is of course 
no hint of the case studies and statistical surveys included in the Dutch 
text.) For example, the English reader may be advised to regard with 
regret the white space on page 77. The Dutch original at this point 
(pages 432 ff.) plunges into a fascinating survey of theories of character 
and a psychological analysis of character types based upon polarities in 
various aspects or fields. This is developed with reference to Kretschmer, 
Heymans, Klages, and Jung. One could wish that Waterink’s character 
had not been so strong as to permit passing over all this learning in modest 
silence! 

Yet even the tantalizing appetizer that we now possess in English is 
both provocative of thought and rewarding. Waterink firmly establishes 
Christian pedagogy as a science and not merely a technique. He shows 
that this follows necessarily from the normative factor, which requires 
distinct goals and therefore a distinct viewpoint and method. This is a 
point of importance for Christian education in America which stands 
under the shadow of Dewey’s pragmatism. 

Waterink confronts education with the unity of man’s nature as a 
religious being. The “‘self’’, the core of man’s being, is essentially religious, 
for man is created in the image of God. ‘The religious basis of his entire 


3 Inleiding tot de theoretische paedagogiek (1925-1951). 

4 Ons zieleleven (Vijfde druk, Wageningen: N. V. Gebr. Zomer en Keuning 
Uitgevers, 1946). 

5 Puberteit, Tweede druk. 
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existence constitutes the essential nature of man, and so religious training 
ultimately constitutes the object of all education”’ (p. 137). In sin man’s 
basic religious function is misdirected: man serves himself or other crea- 
tures, but because man remains man, the religious function remains. 

Bavinck’s definition of the aim of education: ‘‘‘The child must be 
formed to become “‘the man of God, furnished completely unto every good 
work’’’"’ (p. 37) is bowed into honorable retirement by our Amsterdam 
professor. Sound exegetical considerations do not support this use of II 
Timothy 3:17, and while we must be true to the whole teaching of Scrip- 
ture in defining education, we should not expect to find a formal definition 
in a Bible text. Waterink’s own definition (p. 41) and its exposition is well 
worth the price of the book to any Christian educator. 

To judge the excellence of Waterink’s book one has only to turn to the 
chapter on “Authority, Discipline, and Freedom in Education”. It is a 
masterpiece which should be read and pondered by every parent, every 
pastor, every teacher. As soon as one’s conscience can bear it, it should 
be read again. One senses Waterink’s experience with scars on childish 
hearts inflicted by unchristian discipline. This chapter shows what 
Christian discipline must mean for the parent and for the child. 

The great strength here, and in the whole book, is to be found not only 
in the depth of psychological insight it reveals but in its thoroughly 
Christian character. The idea of the mandate of the parent or teacher is 
an example of a most fruitful educational concept that is based upon 
Reformed theology with its development of the Biblical doctrine of the 
covenant. The relation of discipline to law and love is again a consistent 
application of well-articulated, sound theology. There is surely no better 
way to demonstrate the importance of vigorous theology for Christian 
education than to build upon such a theology, as Waterink has done. 

While one rejoices in Gaebelein’s call to fundamentalists, a great 
weakness must be noted at just this point. Can fundamentalists, divided 
in theology and even opposed to theology, unite in developing educational 
theory? One need not underestimate the educational implications of Gae- 
belein’s brief creed (p. 34) to recognize that there are many more questions 
which education must ask of theology and Christian philosophy. Until 
consistent answers are given, educational theory cannot progress. One 
cannot erect a great educational superstructure upon minimal theological 
scaffolding. It is no accident that truly Christian educational leadership is 
so concentrated in tiny Holland, for the Reformed churches there have 
prized theology through generations in which most English-speaking 
evangelicals have despised it. Yet Reformed theologians and educators 
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have no cause for self-congratulation. Those who have the heritage of 
Calvin, Kuyper, and Bavinck have accomplished all too little. The vigor 
of Waterink’s thought shows the scope of the problems that remain. 

There are, for example, problems of Christian philosophy which are most 
significant for education. Waterink argues against intellectualism on the 
ground of the inability of human reason to reconcile the duality of deter- 
minism and freedom, whether of God’s sovereignty and human freedom 
or of the causal and the teleological in human relations. There is sound 
Reformed consciousness evident in Waterink’s insistence that this is a 
duc'!ty and not a dualism, since the two truths are united in the counsel 
of God. ‘And Waterink properly insists that since we cannot see how they 
are united, the acceptance of the union is a matter of faith and not of 
mere reason. Yet the question of the function of intellect in the human 
personality is distinct from the relation of man’s intellect to God and his 
truth. Faith and intellect may not be opposed in a Christian philosophy, 
for faith is a response of the human person in which the intellect is active, 
and intellectual activity presupposes some involvement or committal of 
the whole person as the background for its operation. Man’s response to 
God must be total, but this does not devaluate the importance of the 
intellectual aspect of that response. The function of intellect in man surely 
cannot be transcended in the response of Christian worship. That would 
be the ideal of Hindu yoga. There is danger, it would seem, in referring 
to a careful intellectual formulation in an area of mystery as ‘‘a dead 
formula with which we seem to state something, but with which we really 
do nothing else than find a sanctuary for our lack of insight’’ (p. 27). 
Waterink’s own distinction between duality and dualism might be viewed 
as such a formula, but its intellectual content in distinguishing the ap- 
parently contradictory from the ultimately irreconcilable is a valid insight 
of all Christian theology. 

Another problem area in which Waterink has made a most significant 
contribution is that of psychology. In this book Waterink touches only 
briefly (e. g., on p. 44) on his analysis of the human person into a specially 
created ego or pneuma and an inherited psychosomatic unity of which 
the ego is the core, and which it must dominate. This trichotomous con- 
struction has met with criticism in the Netherlands on theological grounds 
particularly in connection with Waterink’s view that in Christ the divine 


Logos is united to a human psychosomatic organization. However, it 


€H. Steen, supporting an earlier criticism by T. Hoekstra, concludes 
that Waterink has slipped into an Apollinarian formulation with respect 
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would seem that in any case Waterink’s position on this last point is not 
a necessary correlate of his analysis of the human person. Intensive 
study of the Biblical doctrine of man and its bearing on the problems of 
modern psychology is most urgent. The challenge of Waterink’s thought 
here is a valuable stimulus. 

Another controversial postion taken by Waterink is his view of the 
relation of Christianity to culture, in particular his denial of the propriety 
of speaking of ‘‘Christian”’ art, science, or culture. He argues that culture 
is either an activity or a product. Since moral judgments may be made 
only of persons, people who are culturally active may be Christian, but 
the activity is not. Culture products are things and therefore cannot 
have a moral or religious quality. A piece of wood, carved or uncarved, 
cannot lack righteousness. Such an analysis of culture is an over-simplifi- 
cation, however. Culture products are not simple natural objects or 
fabricated natural objects. There is no culture product without an ideal 
element. It is just that element that distinguishes a man’s simple hut 
from a bird’s nest. Waterink actually concedes this in discussing the 
question of an obscene painting. He speaks of a picture having “‘in it so 
much of the painter’s wantonness” (p. 105). The producer of a cultural 
object “‘ ‘informs’ ’’, he says, ‘‘this product of culture with his whole 
being, his entire personality, his emotion’ (idem). Successful culture 
objects express the ideal element in them so that it is reflected in the one 
who sees or uses it. However, the success of such cultural communication 
is dependent upon both the producer and the user. Thus a painting 
produced with pure motives may be sinfully enjoyed, while ‘‘the response 
of other individuals to an impure picture may be wholly pure ard sound’”’ 
(p. 106). 

In a rather staggering clause Waterink declares, ‘‘our criterion should 
be determined rather by the intent of the artist, by the nature of the work 
of art, and by the soul of the artist. In this manner the work of art be- 
comes its own criterion”. However, we need ‘‘experienced critics of high, 
moral, Christian standing” to determine whether a given cultural product 
is “‘ethically acceptable’’ (idem). 

What of the cultural products which do not meet this test? Are they 
not then “non-Christian”? Granted, declares Waterink, but they are not 
culture either. He insists (as does Gaebelein) that all truth is Christian, 
that therefore all true science is Christian and what is not true is not 


to the natures of Christ. Cf. H. Steen: Persoon, geest en ziel. Utrecht: 
H. DeVroede, 1935. 
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scientific either. In the same way all culture is Christian in the sense of 
manifesting God-given talent in forming the created world. What manifests 
man’s sinful nature is non-Christian but it is also non-cultural. 

Only that which is related to ends and therefore norms can be Christian 
or non-Christian, argues Waterink. But culture, art, science are not 
normative but simply realize the order of creation. 

It is questionable whether this distinction between culture and the 
normative can be sustained in view of the integration of a life-and-world 
view in the dynamic unity of every particular culture. Modern anthro- 
pology has come to recognize the dynamic character of culture and of 
patterns of culture. A cultural product — and here we must not restrict 
our thought to artifacts, as does Waterink, but consider poems, myths, 
rituals, patterns of behavior as well—a cultural product has meaning 
not in isolation but in the total context of the culture as a whole. Similar 
artifacts or rituals may have quite different meanings in different cultural 
wholes. So pronounced is the total cultural pattern that anthropologists 
and historians have spoken of cultures in psychological terms, as though 
they manifested distinct personalities. 

It is true that some elements of culture are peripheral while others are 
central. It is also true that every culture has certain elements that are 
dictated more by physical need than ideal purpose. Techniques of food 
getting may be in this class. But it is mistaken to argue that, because 
the ideal element is not obvious in the more peripheral culture objects, it 
is not to be found in culture at all but only in religion, philosophy, and 
education. Culture forms are not static, but dynamic. They are all ex- 
pressive of a world-and-life view. 

A culture, therefore, does reflect the normative throughout. This does 
not mean that non-Christian cultures are completely perverted in every 
detail. No culture on earth is as bad as a culture could theoretically be. 
Because of God’s common grace there are elements of order and beauty 
in every culture. For this reason, also, culture elements which in their 
setting are expressive of sinful ideals may be divorced from their original 
context and transfused with Christian ideals. This happens, for example, 
when the Bible is translated into the language of another culture group. 
A new context and new mea:iing are given to the words for God, love, 
righteousness, salvation, indeed, the whole language pattern. 

Nor is this to say that there is only one fixed Christian cultural pattern, 
or to dispute the fact that, particularly in the more material aspects of 
culture, products may be developed under God’s common grace which 
are outwardly and formally identical with those which a Christian culture 
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would produce under similar conditions. It remains of importance, how- 
ever, to maintain that Christian ideals must transfuse cultural life and 
come to expression in every aspect of culture, applied to the particular 
circumstances, resources and opportunities of time and place. 

Yet even where one would dissent from positions taken by Waterink 
it is with gratitude to him for the vigor and inclusiveness with which he 
opens up these central issues for a Reformed view of education. 

It is to be regretted that further editing of the English text was not 
possible. The translation is often free and effective and the new material 
seems well written. But a number of mistakes have apparently crept in 
by way of translation. It may be a service to the reader to indicate some 
of these. 

On page 76, paragraph 3, line 3, there should be a comma after “pas- 
sions’, and the parenthesis should be deleted. ‘‘Mental content” does 
not explain ‘‘passions’’ but it a distinct item in the series (Cf. Theorie 
der opvoeding, p. 431). 

“Do not” on page 87, line 10 from top of page, should be ‘“‘always”’ 
(Cf. Theorie, p. 413, where the word is ‘“‘immer”’). 

The disconcerting phrase in respect to discipline on the first line of 
page 94, ‘‘although not enforced of course,”’ should be changed to “‘although 
without inflexibility of course’ (Dutch: ‘‘natuurlijk zonder starheid,”’ 
Theorie, p. 464). 

Greek students may have some trouble with ‘“‘phidein” on p. 99. In 
the Dutch original (p. 333) the verb is fide. The first letter is a di- 
gamma, the earlier spelling for the familiar eidein. 

On page 128 the words ‘“‘didactic’’ and ‘‘didactically” are unclear in ren- 
dering ‘‘exemplarisch” (Theorie, p. 568). ‘‘Moral lesson” at the end of the 
paragraph is a better translation. The reference is to an emphasis on 
Heilsgeschichte, the redemptive significance of sacred history as such, to 
the exclusion of any use of the examples of Bible characters for moral 
lessons. Waterink’s few remarks here are pointed and effective in op- 
position to such an insistence. 

Gaebelein’s book is free from the disadvantages of translation and is 
most appealing in literary style and printed format. 

It is to be hoped that the response to these books will encourage the 
publishers to bring us further contributions from these educators who 
take their stand on the written Word of God. 


EpMuND P. CLoWNEY, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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ed. Francis Davidson, assisted by A. M. Stibbs and E. F. Kevan: 
The New Bible Commentary. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 1953. xii, 1199. $7.95. 


This one-volume commentary on the whole Bible was first published by 
the British Inter-Varsity Fellowship in 1953 and has now been made 
available in America by the Eerdmans firm of Grand Rapids. There has 
been a need for a one-volume commentary on the Bible that would be both 
orthodox in viewpoint and marked by a high standard of up-to-date 
scholarship. The New Bible Commentary meets both requirements well. 
The forty-nine men who have contributed to it include outstanding 
conservative scholars of Britain, America, the Netherlands and other 
countries. 

The book opens with a series of introductory articles occupying 68 pages. 
The first of these, on ‘‘The Authority of Scripture”, is by G. W. Bromiley 
who rightly states that the authority of Scripture is inherent and objective. 
He points out the error involved in the modern tendency to regard the 
believing reader’s illumination by the Holy Spirit as a species of inspiration. 
This very error, however, occurs in the article on ‘‘Revelation and Inspira- 
tion” by Daniel Lamont, who speaks of ‘‘the inspired readers” (p. 29) and 
wrongly identifies the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, as held by the 
Reformers, with the Spirit’s work of illumination which enables the 
believing reader to understand the written Word. 

This article by Lamont on ‘Revelation and Inspiration” is the one 
serious fault of this commentary. The article speaks of degrees of inspira- 
tion instead of affirming the absolute uniqueness of the inspiration of 
Scripture: “‘The writers of the Bible occupy a dimension of inspiration 
which can be assigned to no other writer, ancient or modern.... Wecan 
have a like faith with the apostles, and we dare not set limits to what God 
can accomplish through men and women of faith; but we are justified in 
holding that the quality and intensity of the inspiration granted to the 
apostles will not be repeated” (p. 29). This statement seems very weak 
and concessive to modern views of Scripture. The truth is, of course, that 
inspiration is either absolute or non-existent; to speak of ‘‘dimensions’’, 
“quality” and “intensity” of inspiration is only to obscure the real issue 
and leave the student in vagueness and uncertainty. The entire article 
lacks clarity and precision, and would better have been omitted. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that in a future edition this article may be replaced 
by one possessing such clear, sound thinking as is exhibited, for example, 
by Warfield’s volume on the same subject (Revelation and Inspiration). 
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The remaining introductory articles are entitled ‘“The Historical Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament” (by G. C. Aalders), ‘‘The Poetry of the Old 
Testament” (by F. F. Bruce), ‘‘The Wisdom Literature’’ (by F. F. Bruce 
and F. Davidson), ‘‘The Prophetical Literature of the Old Testament”’ 
(by W. J. Cameron), ‘‘The Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature” (by 
G. R. Beasley-Murray), ‘‘The Fourfold Gospel” (by F. F: Bruce), ‘‘The 
Primitive Church” (by J. H. S. Burleigh) and ‘‘The Pauline Epistles” 
(by Alexander Ross). These are sound and of excellent quality. 

In the body of the commentary the treatment of each book of the Bible 
is preceded by a brief introduction and outline of the contents of the book. 
The treatment is necessarily brief but not too brief to be of value to the 
serious student of the Scriptures. It is of course inevitable that in such a 
large book, written by so many men, differences of viewpoint will exist. 
Complete consistency could not be expected. While the commentary is 
uniformly consistent in upholding the divine authority and integrity of the 
text of Scripture and the fundamental positions of orthodox historic 
Christianity, there are some variations of viewpoint, especially in the 
treatment of Old Testament prophecy and in the eschatological portions 
of the New Testament. The student need not agree with the viewpoint of 
every contributor to get great benefit from the study of the volume. 

While far from being shallow or superficial, this commentary is not too 
technical or difficult for use by the ordinary lay Christian of good education 
and intelligence. It should prove valuable to students and those engaged 
in any form of Christian education. Though ministers usually possess 
detailed commentaries on many books of the Bible, those who cannot afford 
to purchase separate studies of all will find this work an excellent help in 
filling in what their library lacks. 

The typography, binding and general appearance are good. The Eerd- 
mans firm is to be commended for making this book available in America. 


JoHANNEs G. Vos 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


Gordon Rupp: The Righteousness of God. Luther Studies. The Birkbeck 
Lectures in Ecclesiastical History Delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1947. New York: The Philosophical Library. 1953. xiii, 375. $7.50. 


It is a pleasure to welcome these studies in Luther by the distinguished 
Methodist professor, Dr. Gordon Rupp of Richmond College, England, 
sometime visiting professor in Emory University, Georgia. The main 
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divisions of the work treat of ‘‘The Historians’ Luther’, ‘‘ ‘Coram Deo’”’, 
‘* ‘Luther and ...’”. 

The little known story of Captain Henry Bell’s experience in translating 
Luther’s Table Talk is ferreted out. Other interesting historical bits are 
Erasmus’ service to Luther in suggesting to the Elector Frederick that 
vested interests had a hand in condemning Luther: ‘‘He has committed 
great sin — he has hit the monks in their belly, and the Pope in his crown!” 
(p. 266). Later, Luther says to Erasmus and to the constant temptation 
to Deism in all of us: “You put God and the Devil at a distance as it were 
as spectators.... But God has not gone off to an Ethiopian banquet” 
(p. 277). Again Luther says: ‘‘The Church does not make the Word of 
God, but she is made by the Word of God” (p. 320). 

Leaving interesting details, the significant thing in this study, as in the 
contemporaneous ones by his fellow Methodist P. S. Watson, Let God Be 
God, and by our Reformed theologian, G. C. Berkouwer, Faith and Justifi- 
cation, is the recognition that the Reformation stands not in exactitude of 
formulas, but in living faith in the living God wrought by His saving grace 
in Christ. Everything turns on salvation in Christ. The presence of the 
Holy Ghost makes justification the work of the living personal God in the 
human heart. Indeed, this equal recognition of God’s grace in formulas 
that are not verbally at one is found in the treatment of the ordo salutis 
in Halyburton on the one hand and Kuyper on the other, presented in the 
lectures of that grand old Calvinist, Dr. John Macleod, Scottish Theology 
in Connection with Church History. Hand in hand with this recognition, 
there properly goes, however, strong emphasis on the value of good forms 
of sound words. 

Rupp shows that Luther’s concept is dynamic and eschatological, an 
act of God brought into the present with meaning for us here and now. 
The way of penitence and faith by which God leads us sinners to sanctifica- 
tion reminds one of Thomas Adam's Private Thoughts: 


Justification by sanctification is man’s way to heaven, and its odds but 
he will make a little serve the turn. Sanctification by justification is 
God’s; and He fills the soul with His own gladness. 


Then we are also happy to note that the slogans we have always associ- 
ated with Calvin are now being affirmed also of Luther and that Calvin 
is being acclaimed as the one who saved some of these genuine Luther 
notes from being lost. Rupp endorses Watson’s testimony that Luther 
insisted on the soli Deo gloria, and Berkouwer agrees. The latter shows that 
the alleged view that Calvinism is soli Deo gloria and Lutheranism sola fide 
is inaccurate. The two notes are true both of Luther and of Calvin and 
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they are only two sides of the same shield which must be kept together if 
the former is not to run into abstraction and the latter into anthropo- 
centricity. Those who would so separate the two arms of the Reformation 
might as easily divide sundry Reformed symbols, describing the Shorter 
Catechism as soli Deo gloria ar 1 the Heidelberg as sola fide. We are also 
intrigued to find Rupp heading such a large part of his treatment of Luther 
with the other Reformed slogan, coram Deo. 

One would not like to create the impression that this Methodist scholar 
has gone the whole way with our classical Calvinism; but after reading a 
diatribe against Luther's Slavery of the Will in a Scottish journal of theology 
it is certainly a pleasure to find these testimonies in Rupp: 


A doctrine of Predestination is in any case an integral part of both 
Protestant and Catholic divinity, as it must always be part of any 
Gospel which gives God the glory, and which maintains the divine 
freedom and initiative in creation and redemption, and which acknowl- 
edges that the ultimate judgment is not our verdict upon God, but his 
upon us (p. 281). 


Luther: ‘“‘Hear the Incarnate Son. He freely offers thee Himself as 
Predestination”’ (p. 283). 


I hope it can be seen why this treatise ‘‘De Servo Arbitrio” still lives 
and why it is, as Bishop Normann has it, “‘the finest and most powerful 
Soli Deo Gloria to be sung in the whole period of the Reformation” 
(idem). 


Then we note that the closer study of Luther is challenging the assump- 
tions of Lund that in the interest of the grace of God one may dismiss His 
distributive justice. The justice of the living God of the Bible is not the 
blind discarnate justice of the Greek philosophers. Rather all judgment is 
committed to the Son who was tempted in all points like as we are. Further, 
in justification the righteousness of God is an act of God rather than an 
abstract attribute. If one carefully reads through Watson and Rupp to the 
citations each makes from Luther, it is evident that the effort to present 
Luther as favoring the so-called classical view of the atonement and 
rejecting the satisfaction doctrine will not stand. True, Luther presents 
Christ’s work both in his Biblical Introductions and in the commentary on 
Galatians as a triumph over sin, Satan, death, and the law. But it is not 
less true, as Watson admits (pp. 124 ff.; 143, note 114) and as Rupp 
asserts (pp. 146, 157) that there are passages in which Luther speaks of 
Christ’s work as a satisfaction made to God. We are grateful for this good 
word from Luther and from the written Word of God: 
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Whence, then, is our defence? Nowhere save from Christ and in Christ. 
For if there shall come some reproach against the heart which believes 
in Christ, testifying against him concerning some evil deed, then it 
turns itself away, and turns to Christ (ad Christum!) and says — ‘But 
He made satisfaction. He is the Righteous One’, this is my defence. 
He died for me, he made his Righteousness to be mine, and made my 
sin his own, and if he made my sin his own, then I can have it now no 
longer, and I am free. And if he has made his Righteousness mine, I am 
righteous with the same Righteousness as his. But my sin cannot 
swallow him up, but it is swallowed up in the infinite abyss of his Right- 
eousness, since he is God, blessed for ever. And so, God is greater 
than our own heart. Greater, infinitely greater, is the counsel for the 
defence than the counsel for the prosecution. God is the defender, the 
heart is the accuser. What, is that the proportion? Thus, thus, even 
thus it is. ‘Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect? Nobody. 
Why? Because it is God who justifies. Who is it that shall condemn? 
Nobody. Why? It is Jesus Christ (who is very God) who died, nay, 
rather, who is risen again? If God be for us, then, who can be against us?’ 
(p. 171). 


This means to Rupp, on the one hand, a protest against those mystical 
theologians who imagine they can interpret the uncreated Word apart from 
the image of the passion of Christ (or, for Luther, apart from the Word of 
God hidden in one’s heart), and, on the other, that the Righteousness of 
Christ is never something merely legal, but is Christ’s personal presence 
in the believer through faith and by the Holy Spirit. This Methodist 
approach to the Reformed faith by the ‘“‘via Lutheri” is in keeping with the 
fact that John Wesley’s heart was strangely warmed by God while hearing 
the reading of Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 


Ws. C. RoBINSON 


Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 


Edward J. Young: The Messianic Prophecies of Daniel. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1954. 88. $1.50. 
Studies in Isaiah. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 1954. 206. $2.50. 


Not the least of the virtues of The Messianic Prophecies of Daniel is the 
precision with which the author brings to our attention the pertinent points 
of discussion and interpretation involved in his subject. At the present 
time there are, in general, two views of Daniel’s prophecies beside that 
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which Young himself holds. These are the liberal and the dispensational 
views. With the liberals, however, Daniel has almost ceased to be an 
occasion for argument. Most liberal critics would regard an attempt to 
disprove the traditional view of the date and authorship of Daniel as 
wasted effort, a slaying of the slain. Very wisely, therefore, Young re- 
stricts his discussion of authorship to pointing out that the real difference 
of opinion is to be found not in the realm of literary criticism but in that 
of philosophy, of one’s view of the supernatural and the accuracy of the 
Scriptures as the Word of God. 

It is the dispensationalists who have shown the greatest concern over 
the meaning of Daniel’s prophecies. They are the only persons from whom 
one is likely to hear sermons on the prophecies of Daniel. Seldom is a 
Prophetic Conference held without some discussion of the Little Horn of 
Daniel 7 or the Seventy Weeks of Daniel 9. Indeed, the prophecy of the 
Seventy Weeks, which the author prefers to call the Seventy Sevens, holds 
such an integral place in the entire dispensational view of the Church that 
it might well be called the Achilles’ heel of the system. It is with this latter 
prophecy that the author deals at greatest length and, we feel, most effec- 
tively. His criticism of the usual dispensationalist identification of the 
“Prince who shall come” as a prince of a revived Roman Empire is 
devastating. 

One or two other matters of interpretation call for commendation. In 
distinction from certain recent scholars who have held that the Son of 
Man in chapter 7 of Daniel must be understood as a collective concept, 
identified with the ‘saints of the Most High’’, Young shows that the 
eternal kingdom is given to the one like unto a son of man and through 
him, as the head over God’s saints, to the saints of the Most High. He 
indicates that the little horn of Daniel 7 is not the horn of Daniel 8. 

The book is not likely to be popular in fundamentalist circles in this 
country even though the author’s language in criticising the dispensa- 
tionalist view is very moderate. There is a small number of printer’s errors 
and your reviewer was not able to accustom himself to the continental 
manner of using quotation marks. 

Studies in Isaiah is a reprint of a number of articles which have appeared 
in the Westminster Theological Journal from time to time. The first three 
chapters constitute a survey of the history of the study of Isaiah from the 
time of the publication of Alexander’s Commentaries on the Earlier and 
Later Prophecies of Isaiah. These chapters in themselves are sufficient 
reason for the publication of this volume since they represent the only work 
of this kind, so far as we are aware, to come from an orthodox Christian 
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source. Two chapters deal with the identity of the Suffering Servant. 
Since this subject has been in the forefront of biblical discussion in recent 
years the material is most relevant to those who are skilled in the art of 
Old Testament literary criticism. It is to be feared that even a discerning 
layman will find difficulty with the quotations from the Ras Shamra texts. 

The translation of Isaiah 7:14 in the Revised Standard Version has 
produced a torrent of literature from conservative sources. The candid 
reaction of most defenders of the R.S.V. has been to say that etymologically 
the meaning of moby, ‘almah, is ‘young woman” and nothing else. Young 
has shown that in the Ugaritic texts ‘almah is certainly used as a synonym 
of bethulah, ‘‘virgin’’. The relationship of Isaiah 7:14, 15 to the earlier 
portions of that chapter is well brought out. We feel, however, that the 
author might have elaborated, at least to the reader’s advantage, on the 
relationship of these verses to the rest of the chapter. 

We hope that this volume will be, as the author suggests in his preface, 
the prelude to a detailed commentary on Isaiah from his capable pen. We 
should like to advance a suggestion, with some caution. It is that quo- 
tations in foreign languages should be translated into English. We realize 
that in scholarly circles German, French and perhaps Dutch are well 
known. A knowledge of these languages, however, is not required for the 
B.D. degree in most theological seminaries in this country and it is rare 
to find a layman who is acquainted with them. Since it is the aim of 
Westminster Theological Seminary and those who espouse its cause to 
present the challenge of the Reformed faith to as wide a circle as possible, 
why not place such a helpful work as this before the English-speaking 
public in the most palatable form? 


Davip W. KERR 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


J. M. Spier: Introduction to Christian Philosophy. Translated by David 
Hugh Freeman. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 
1954. xi, 261. $3.75. 

What is Calvinistic Philosophy? Translated by Fred H. 
Klooster. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. 86. $1.50. 


These popular works are introductions to the philosophy of the cosmo- 
nomic-idea (Wetsidee) developed by Professor H. Dooyeweerd of the 
faculty of law in the Free University of Amsterdam and Professor D. H. 
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Th. Vollenhoven of the faculty of philosophy. The new school in con- 
temporary Dutch philosophy founded by these thinkers is referred to in 
Dutch by the term Wetsidee (idea of law) which is here rendered as ‘‘cos- 
monomic-idea” with a view to avoiding confusion of the idea of cosmic 
order with the concept of law in the restricted juridical sense. 

The fundamental contribution of Dooyeweerd is his transcendental criti- 
cism of theoretical thought, most fully developed in his work which has 
appeared in English under the title A New Critique of Theoretical Thought. 
The transcendental criticism consists in an inquiry into the conditions of 
the theoretical attitude of thought as contrasted with the standpoint 
of naive experience. The characteristic feature of the theoretical attitude 
is found to be the antithetic relation between the logical aspect of 
theoretical thought and its ‘“Gegenstand,” a non-logical aspect, abstracted 
from the complex datum of naive experience and isolated as a field of 
scientific inquiry. This antithetic Gegenstand-relation is distinguished 
sharply from the subject-object relation which is found within naive or 
pre-scientific experience. 

Modern philosophy in general, Kant included, is censured for the identi- 
fication of these two distinct types of relationship, with which has often 
been joined a further confusion of “objectivity’’ with externality and 
universal validity. The transcendental criticism of theoretical thought 
eliminates these ambiguities which have occasioned the pseudo-problems 
of Post-Kantian and Neo-Kantian epistemology and makes possible a 
clear formulation of the fundamental problem of the possibility of theo- 
retical synthesis between the logical and the non-logical functions of 
experience. The examination of the basis of such synthesis introduces a 
penetrating analysis of the selfhood of the thinker in relation to time, which 
is viewed as all-sided or cosmic in character. All attempts to restrict the 
self or time to one or more functions or aspects of reality lead to insoluble 
antinomies. These attempts are found to originate in the uncritical as- 
sumption that theoretical thought is self-sufficient, at least within the 
restricted theoretical realm. By acknowledging a self in which all temporal 
functions converge in a unity of religious character, Dooyeweerd claims 
that it is possible to avoid all antinomies and to gain that comprehensive 
vision of the order of the cosmos which he terms philosophy. 

While neglecting to give an adequate account of the technical argument 
of the transcendental criticism, Spier does succeed in providing a readable 
version of the system of the cosmonomic-idea. He discusses in turn the 
preliminary questions of the nature of philosophy, its relation to religion 
and to naive experience, the theory of the spheres of cosmic law and their 
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temporal organization, the problem of knowledge, and the structure of 
individual things and social organizations. The work concludes with a 
consideration of the theme of philosophical anthropology and a discussion 
of the human body as functioning in all cosmic spheres. 

A perusal of Spier’s books will prove to be a preparation for the study 
of the work of Dooyeweerd himself. These popular works, useful as they 
are, ought not to be regarded as a substitute for the writings of Dooyeweerd 
and Vollenhoven. Even the Introduction to Christian Philosophy, a best 
seller in the Netherlands, fails to give the reader a hint of the wealth of 
erudition and argumentation to be found in the New Critique of Theoretical 
Thought. The smaller volume on Calvinistic Philosophy is, in the nature 
of the case, still less in a position to present an adequate exposition of the 
system. American readers who will welcome its brevity may require to 
be reminded that there is no short-cut to the understanding of philosophy. 

The titles to the books may be exposed to criticism. The Introduction 
introduces the reader, not to Christian philosophy in general, but to a 
particular Christian philosophy. Spier points out that he does not contend 
“that this sytem of Christian philosophy is the only approach open to 
Christian philosophers” and states that “this approach to Christian 
philosophy is only a first attempt to construct a philosophy which is 
in keeping with Christianity” (Introd., p. VII). Nevertheless his assertion 
in the smaller work that ‘‘the first Christian philosophical system has 
finally arisen” (What is Cal. Phil.?, p. 13) scarcely exhibits an appreciation 
of the work of Augustine and his successors. The term Calvinistic philos- 
ophy, though less objectionable, is still unsatisfactory. Dooyeweerd him- 
self now rejects the term “Calvinistic philosophy” (A New Critique of 
Theoretical Thought, I, p. 524) which he had formerly employed. Aside 
from the offensiveness of the expression, the question can be raised whether 
in fact the term is an accurate designation of the movement. The move- 
ment represents a school of thought which has met with opposition from 
colleagues at its birthplace, the Free University of Amsterdam. The Free 
University itself has sometimes been spoken of as representing a form of 
Neo-Calvinism in the sense of the teaching of Abraham Kuyper. A passage 
of the Introduction (p. 108), directed against Fundamentalism in the trans- 
lation, in the original Dutch text was aimed against old school Calvinists 
who, in the manner of the Puritans, emphasize experimental religion. The 
paragraph in question should have been deleted rather than modified. 
Yet its presence may suggest the possibility of an alternative type 
of Christian or Reformed philosophy that might be termed Puritan 
philosophy. 
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The movement to which the present works introduce the reader is 
beyond question the most original contribution to philosophy originating 
in the Netherlands in the twentieth century. Though stemming from the 
Neo-Calvinistic background of the Kuyper movement, represented by 
the Free University of Amsterdam, it has by no means found favor with 
the Kuyperian traditionalists. It would be misleading to compare the 
movement with Neo-Thomism, also a powerful force in the Netherlands, as 
if it were a Reformed counterpart of the Roman Catholic System. Dooye- 
weerd protests against the representation of philosophy as the handmaid 
of theology and is preparing a new trilogy on Reformation and Scholasticism 
in Philosophy (Vol. I on the Greek Prelude has been published) in which 
the contrast between the philosophy of the cosmonomic-idea and all 
Scholasticism, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, is developed. 

Although Dooyeweerd stresses the antithesis between his position and 
dominant standpoints in modern philosophy, nevertheless, his work be- 
trays an indebtedness to Neo-Kantianism and Husserl’s phenomenology 
as well as a kinship in certain respects with existentialism. The last-named 
movement has attracted considerable attention in the Netherlands and 
may impress a permanent stamp on the philosophic thought of Holland. 
Dooyeweerd and the existentialists agree in asserting that science and 
philosophy have their roots in pre-theoretical soil as against rationalist 
claims of autonomy. The existentialists, however, differ from Dooyeweerd 
in their extravagant claims of autonomy for the free will and in depreciating 
the intellect in relation to the non-rational powers of man. Dooyeweerd 
holds all the powers of man to be of equal value, though differing in degree 
of complexity, whereas the existentialists overvalue the irrational at the 
expense of reason. 

Dr. Freeman and Dr. Klooster are both to be highly commended for 
their excellent work in translating these important texts. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


Oxford, England 


J. V. Langmead Casserley: Graceful Reason. The Contribution of Reason 
to Theology. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press. 1954. 163. $2.75. 


The Rev. J. V. Langmead Casserley is the Mary Crooke Hoffman Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at the General Theological Seminary in New 
York City. This book is based on the Reinecker Lectures given in 1953 
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to students of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia. 
As an Anglican Dr. Casserley views his task to be one of “bridging the 
gap” between the contestants over natural theology. He recognizes this 
to be ‘‘no small vocation’’, but he sets his mind to it with admirable dedi- 
cation. The resultant work evinces this single-mindedness and apprecia- 
tion of the task as well as competent knowledge to engage in it. The book 
is well-written and therefore interesting reading. The author uses timely 
illustration in presenting his argument and delights the reader with style 
that leaves no doubt about his British training in letters. 

The express purpose of Casserley is to devise ‘‘a natural theology in order 
to fill an indispensable niche in any adequate theological system’’ and 
to ‘establish a basis for carrying on conversation with a non-Christian 
or a sub-Christian man” (p. 7). In this attempt he recognizes his debt in 
the formulation of his thought to Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion but 
seeks to make Butler’s method usable in and illuminative of the contempo- 
rary problem. He rejects the idea that Christian theology ought to be 
exclusively biblical in its foundation and method. So the theistic proofs 
have value in bringing us to a concept of God, which, while not sufficient 
in and of itself to be an adequate concept, nevertheless is valid so far as 
it goes and may be confirmed by revelation. In using the theistic proofs 
one must have faith in reason as well as in revelation. 

Anticipating the objection that man’s reason may be defective because 
of the Fall, the author takes up the matter of the image of God in man. 
At this point the reviewer noted with pleasure an apparent agreement 
between Casserley and Calvin. The author indicates his fundamental en- 
dorsement of Calvin’s view with this interpretation: ‘‘Because man is 
fallen and the human intellect is distorted and has become to a very large 
extent the instrument of his sin, the consequences of natural theology 
are idolatrous. It leads him to worship, not the living God of the Biblical 
revelation, but an intellectualized, private God of his own: his creature 
rather than his Creator” (p. 34). At this juncture, however, in the argu- 
ment, the author attributes to fallen man so much ability as virtually to 
deny his former protestation of agreement with Calvin. For Casserley 
the remnants of the image of God in fallen man guarantee ‘“‘the possibility 
of detecting and elaborating valid analogies by means of which we can 
approach and grow in a knowledge and understanding of God’”’ (p. 47). It 
would seem that the author makes reason, abstractly considered, lord of 
all. Even what he terms ‘Christian facts”, ‘the acts of God in Jesus 
Christ’’ must be brought to the touchstone of reason. 


Natural theology as he conceives of it is valuable in overthrowing alter- 
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natives to theism. Scepticism, positivism, dualism, pantiieism et al. may 
be set aside. However, when the field of battle is cleared and all the 
aspirants to a place of acceptance as Christian positions have been van- 
quished, we find theism as that position which is ‘‘very probably true” 
(p. 123). With his criticism of critical philosophers and certain aspects of 
dialecticism we can agree, but when all is said and done the orthodox 
Christian will have to look elsewhere for a truly Christian apologetic. 

From the standpoint of orthodox Christianity this whole approach is 
defective because of its starting point. The Bible is not the infallible Word 
of God for Casserley. The “colorful poetic myth with which the Book of 
Genesis opens”’ (p. 135) and “‘the great myth of the Fall of Man which 
we find in the second and third chapters of Genesis’ (pp. 113f.) are 
statements which indicate this failure to reckon with the Scriptures as 
authoritative for man. Thus a biblical view of the image of man fails to 
come to expression. The narrower and broader aspects of the imago Dei 
are not clarified; and regeneration as it affects the noetic aspect of man’s 
nature is not to be found. 

Revelation becomes merely the product of man’s analysis of his en- 
vironment and the religious experience which may be called theology in 
its more limited aspect. Upon Casserley’s position, the theologian, instead 
of permitting God to speak with authority concerning reality, must test 
his very theological conceptions pragmatically. Needless to say, a theology 
that does not speak to every age and every circumstance of man’s life 
cannot be true. God’s will embraces all of life and thought. But we 
must not fall into the error of seeking the attestation of experience to 
establish the truthfulness of that revelation which our Saviour declared 
“cannot be broken”. Rather, should not the truth of God, infallibly given 
and therefore containing in itself its own attestation, speak to man. Should 
not the grace of God in regeneration and sanctification mold man’s reason 
until the image of God in man is fully restored? Then, and then only, will 
it be possible for him to bring all his thoughts about reality into subjection 
to reality’s Creator and Redeemer. 

Casserley would have the Christian do what he dare not do. He cannot 
(as Casserley says the natural theologian does) “‘having at his disposal the 
whole treasury of revelation and theology and the Gospel’’ seek ‘‘to empty 
his mind and stand for a time where other men stand, hoping to find his 
way back to his true home from where they are, and to bring some of them 
at least with him” (p. 161). It is only as the Christian apologete keeps 
before his mind the claims of God upon his thought and that of every 
other man, only as he continually urges upon men that they abandon the 
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shifting sands of their positions and seek the solid rock of the revelation of 
God in His Word, only as he calls upon men humbly to submit their 
reason to God’s interpretation of reality, that he will be true to his 
calling. 

LeRoy B. OLIVER 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Lefferts A. Loetscher: The Broadening Church. A Study of Theological 
Issués in the Presbyterian Church Since 1869. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1954. xi, 195. $4.75. 


Historians have served the American Churches poorly, but a new day 
has dawned with this generation. The pioneer work is being followed by 
productions which are written with an awareness of the canons of genuine 
historical writing. No longer is church history in this country an uncritical 
glorification of individual ministers or denominations. 

The Churches of the Calvinistic tradition have been particularly fortu- 
nate in recent years. Monographs too numerous to mention have been 
accompanied by broad studies from Perry Miller and Leonard J. Trinterud. 
The contributions of Whitney R. Cross, James Hastings Nichols and 
Winthrop S. Hudson have been closely related to this field. Now comes 
this volume by the Professor of American Church History at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, dedicated to his father who, for so many years, 
helpfully and generously guided the church historical studies on the 
Princeton Seminary campus. 

Since it is the largest Church of the Presbyterian and Reformed family 
in the Americas and one of the largest in the world, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. deserves the closest historical study. The factors 
which have been effective in bringing it to its present condition are of 
importance to all students and administrators in the field. Certainly one 
of the most important, perhaps the most important if factors can ever be 
considered in isolation, is the Reunion of 1869-1870. It is with this event, 
its culmination denominated ‘‘The Wedding Day”’, that Loetscher’s history 
opens. A chapter is devoted to a sketch of the previous history, concluding 
with the sound assertion that the agreement of 1869 ‘‘meant that clear-cut 
definitions of Calvinism would not be enforceable in the reunited Church, 
and that it would be increasingly difficult to protect historic Calvinism 
against variations that might undermine its essential character” (p. 8). 
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Later, Loetscher recognizes also the connection between “‘liberalism’’ and 
the New School theology (p. 18). 

Trials for heresy in the late nineteenth century are passed in review. 
The differing conclusions concerning biblical criticism which were reached 
by scholars in the Church are discussed. A survey of the history of The 
Presbyterian Review highlights the importance of the belief in the inerrancy 
of Scripture in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. This chapter is one 
of the most illuminating for the period. The eye is kept focussed especially 
on Charles Augustus Briggs as a man representative of the rapid trans- 
formation which was occurring. In this connection it might have been 
helpful to supplement the presentation of ‘“‘his stand ... for a new creed”’ 
(p. 42) with his objections to revision of the Westminster symbols as 
presented in The Presbyterian Review (X (1889), 466-471). His observa- 
tions there are definitely opposed to revision. A few months later he urges 
a new creed rather than a revision, but grudgingly admits that some 
excisions are probably necessary in the circumstances. 


This new creed should not displace the Westminster Confession, but 
be a supplementary and congregational symbol... 


In our opinion it would be best not to touch the Westminster Con- 
fession, but to give our strength to the construction of a new creed. It 
is evident, however, that there are statements in the Confession that 
are so offensive to many of our best ministers, elders, and people, that 
there is a serious danger of losing them from the church... . therefore 
remove the offensive statements (Andover Review, no. 73 (January 1890), 
pp. 64, 68). 


I doubt that it is possible in the light of these remarks of his to cail him 
“ta leading advocate of revision’’ (p. 47). On the other hand, Loetscher 
is most generous in attempting to shield Briggs from the obvious implica- 
tions of his inaugural address of January 1891 (pp. 51 f.). 

The theme indicated by its title is reflected throughout the book. 
Notable instances are the statements made in connection with the relation 
of the Presbytery of New York to Briggs: 


This type of broader churchmanship which seeks to make room for 
men holding contrary views was to become increasingly influential in 
the Presbyterian Church in coming decades (p. 56). 


Both New York Presbytery’s decision and this Plea make explicit 
a motive that was an important factor in the reunion of 1869 and that 
was to become increasingly prominent in the first half of the twentieth 
century — the subordination of unresolved theological differences to 
the necessities of codperation for the successful prosecution of the 
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Church’s work. It implied a shift in emphasis in the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the Church. Following the dominant patterns of American life, there 
was an increasing tendency to think of the Church as a kind of business 
corporation chartered to do the Lord’s work. The subordination of ques- 
tions of truth — though only of those regarded as ‘‘unessential” — to effi- 
ciency of operation carries a recognizable suggestion of pragmatism. ... 


This ... meant, too, that a third party was emerging . . . composed 
of those ... who were resolved to transcend ideological differences in 
united action. To this party the Church’s future, for more than half 
a century at least, was to belong. In an increasingly confusing, pluralistic 
culture such a program held promise of maintaining outward unity and 
efficiently conducting large enterprises (p. 59). 


Loetscher goes on to emphasize the way in which the Church exercised 
its conscious control, its ‘increasing centralization” (p. 70), by .making 
its power over the seminaries more explicit. His view of the trends in each 
of the Church’s seminaries is carefully formed and useful. 

The analysis of the early twentieth century theological situation is 
somewhat over simplified. Initially, no room is left for the renewed em- 
phasis on Reformed orthodoxy except within the bounds of either “‘fun- 
damentalism”’ or ‘“‘neo-orthodoxy”’, within neither of which it belonged 
(pp. 90-92). The matter is partially clarified, however, by a later reference 
(p. 99). The issue of power and freedom is very properly raised and what is 
said is helpful. Again, however, the reader will gain a misleading impres- 
sion. ‘Increasing administrative centralization” was not matched by 
“decreasing theological centralization”, though the reader might easily 
gain that impression, if this statement is made within the context of the 
power-freedom complex, as it is (p. 93). The decreasing theological central- 
ization was carried through by as vigorous an application of power as was 
the increasing administrative centralization. Not only is the reorganization 
of Princeton Seminary in 1929 an evidence of this, so is, also, the bare- 
faced refusal of the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 1934 even to take into 
its hands charges filled by some local Presbyterians against signers of the 
Auburn Affirmation. Regardless of the merits of the charges or the wisdom 
of filing them, freedom is hardly served by the application of naked, 
arbitrary power contrary to the rules in a society which continues to claim 
to be governed by those rules. The antithesis is not therefore a simple 
one of increasing power in one realm and increasing freedom in the other. 
Loetscher not only ignores these 1934 charges, he mistakenly says that 
no attempt was made to initiate them (p. 95). 

The account of the period of controversy between 1922 and 1929 occu- 
pies forty pages. Much more could have been included but the allotment 
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is not ungenerous. The geographical factors adduced are worthy of note, 
more as factual data than for other purposes. 

The treatment of the theological and ecclesiastical standpoint of J. 
Gresham Machen is most disappointing in its apparent failure to grasp 
certain basic distinctions of his mind. Machen’s generosity in recognizing 
as evangelical Christians men who did not hold to the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, who did not agree with other elements in the Princeton 
theological system, but whose faith was firmly planted upon the sufficiency 
of the atoning work of Christ is recognized by Loetscher (p. 117). He then, 
however, argues that this is inconsistent with the basic Machen premise 
that inerrancy and other elements of the Princeton theology must be 
maintained if we are to have Christianity. This is to fail to make a dis- 
tinction between what constitutes a man a Christian and what is necessary 
for the exposition of the Christian faith. It is as though a professor of 
American government were charged with inconsistency because he admitted 
that a foreigner who had been naturalized with still imperfect ideas of 
American democracy was an American but then went on to argue that it 
was still necessary to teach and defend the Constitution, if America was 
to continue to exist as America. 

The charge is made that in his doctrine of the church Machen was an 
anabaptist or, at best, a congregationalist (p. 117). Again there is mis- 
understanding. Machen was living in the modern United States, not in 
a country where baptism is legally prescribed or where there is an estab- 
lished Church. He, therefore, rightly described the Churches as voluntary 
societies, societies which could be joined or left at will, in contrast to the 
state which normally embraces all born within its jurisdiction and enforces 
its laws upon all living within that jurisdiction (Christianity and Liberalism, 
pp. 167 f.). Machen’s assertion was purely in the interest of the doctrine 
that no American is compelled to belong to an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
from which he dissents and that his allegiance should be given to the one 
with which he agrees. His appreciation of the weakness of ecclesiastical 
independency was apparent to all who worked with him. If he had been 
a baptist or a congregationalist in ecclesiastical theory, he would have 
left the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. long before he was forced out 
in 1936, he would have had no interest in supporting a mission board com- 
mitted explicitly to presbyterian principles, he would not, in fact, have 
given his life to the conservation of presbyterian standards and then, at 
its close, founded a new presbyterian Church to carry on the cause to 
which he was committed. Compared to that program, he would long before 
have found security in an independent Church, if it had been consistent 
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with his principles. He was too intelligent to miss an “easy out”’ of that 
type, if it had been one for him. It was not. 

The importance of the Auburn Affirmation is recognized again in 
Loetscher’s book in a very healthy fashion. In this connection, however, 
there is one unusual feature to be noted. Although there is a great stress 
throughout the book upon the defense by conservatives of the doctrine 
of inerrancy, there is no mention, that the reviewer has been able to dis- 
cover, of the fact that the Auburn Affirmation declared in its section on 
the Scriptures that that doctrine “impairs their supreme authority for 
faith and life’, a direct clash with the conservative position and one 
which could appropriately have been mentioned, which almost demands 
mention. 

The statement is made by Loetscher that the extreme conservatives 
claimed ‘‘that the Assembly’s five-point deliverance [of 1923] was binding”’ 
(p. 132) and the same notion pervades other parts of the book. It is very 
likely that there were utterances that would support this notion, but it 
was not a view held by Machen or those who worked most closely with him. 
The position that the General Assembly cannot, by its own action, author- 
itatively pronounce constitutional doctrine is sound and was always 
upheld by Machen. 

The story of the reorganization of Princeton Seminary is told in ab- 
sorbing fashion. The extraordinary spectre conjured up by President J. 
Ross Stevenson of conservative control resulting in Princeton’s becoming 
‘‘‘an interdenominational Seminary for Bible School-premillennial-seces- 
sion fundamentalism’ ’’ (p. 143) is ludicrous and humorous at one and the 
same time. Loetscher’s conclusion is truly tragic, however: 


The unfolding of events had finally made mutually incompatible two 
tendencies which had existed side by side in the Princeton Theology 
from the beginning —a broad and warm evangelicalism on the one 
hand and a highly rational orthodoxy and extreme literalism on the 
other. It was best for both parts of the seminary’s tradition that open 
bifurcation came at last, and that each could develop more fully and 
consistently its inherent implications unhampered by a really alien 
tendency (p. 147). 


That the Professor of American Church History in the Seminary which 
Machen served for twenty-three years could picture him as an exponent 
of “‘a highly rational orthodoxy and extreme literalism” is unbelievably 
saddening. If either of these descriptions were properly to be applied to 
Machen it would surely be the other one — ‘‘a broad and warm evangel- 
icalism’’ — that would fit. 
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The events of the period from 1929 to 1936 are treated in too concise a 
fashion for the perspective to be very helpful. In connection with the 
“Studies of the Constitution’’ adopted by the General Assembly of 1934 
no attention is called to its amazing statement that ‘‘a church member of 
an individual church that will not give to promote the officially authorized 
missionary program of the Presbyterian Church is in exactly the same 
position with reference to the Constitution of the Church as a church 
member or an individual church that would refuse to take part in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper or any of the prescribed ordinances of 
the denomination as set forth in Chapter VII of the Form of Government’. 
The author would have strengthened his own case concerning the centrali- 
zation of administrative power by pointing out how directly this contradicts 
the action of the General Assemblies, Old School and New School, in May 
1869, at the time of the Reunion when they adopted the following con- 
current declaration as a part of the arrangements: 


6. There should be one set of Committees or Boards for Home and 
Foreign Missions, and the other religious enterprises of the Church; 
which the churches should be encouraged to sustain, though free to cast 
their contributions into other channels, if they desire to do so (Mins. 
General Assembly, O. S., Vol. XVIII, p. 916; N. S., Vol. XV, p. 278). 


In 1869 Presbyterians were free not to contribute to the Boards if they so 
desired; in 1934 this had become a sin as heinous as refusing to take part 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The account of the trial of Machen before a judicial commission of the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick is covered in seventeen lines, too briefly to 
note the unusual unfairness of the procedure adopted. Indeed the defendant 
(Machen) is here represented as a man who “regaled the newspaper public 
with criticisms of his judges” (p. 151) — a tonal impression which the 
verdict of history will hardly regard as appropriate. Other erroneous im- 
pressions which the condensation of this section is liable to create may be 
illustrated by the statement, “The Presbyterian Church of America, 
which early in 1939 changed its name to ‘The Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church,’ experienced many difficulties’ (p. 154). This constitutes the 
sole reference to the change of name and thus the reader is quite unaware 
of the fact that this change of name was forced by a civil suit initiated in 
the courts of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by the officers of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Attention may briefly be called to a few other matters. The interpreta- 
tion here given of the Adopting Act and subsequent eighteenth century 
history is not universally accepted (pp. 2 f.). The use of the term mediate 
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imputation on page five is faulty. Some exception should be made for 
certain Tennessee cases in the statement that the united Church won the 
court suits concerning Cumberland Church property (p. 96). The ‘‘satis- 
faction” concerning the appointment of the members of the Special Com- 
mission of 1925 was far from “general’’ (p. 128). President Stevenson did 
not repudiate the view that he wished Princeton Seminary to be inclusive 
of the different doctrinal points of view in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., but rather the view that he wished it to be inclusive of ‘‘Modern- 
ists, Liberals, or those of whatever name, who are disloyal to the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church” (The Presbyterian, vol. 96, no. 27 (July 8, 
1926); p. 6) (p. 142). There is no need of going further. 

This is a highly welcome volume. Discussion of the trends in modern 
presbyterianism is important and this is a very competent discussion. 
The basic thesis — that the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. has con- 
sistently broadened in the last half-century — is both true and weighty. 
The reader will secure a perspective on the recent history of that Church 
which no other book provides. Moreover, he will secure it through the 
medium of restrained language which is both courteous and thought- 
provoking. The trend toward the centralization of power is presented 
effectively, if not as compellingly as it might be. The reviewer has briefly 
set forth what he considers to be the book’s major weaknesses. If a reader 
is coming fresh to the field, he should see also Edwin H. Rian: The Presby- 
terian Conflict (Grand Rapids, 1940). 

All students can be thankful for Loetscher’s generous, analytical volume. 
It should have a broad circulation. 


PauL WOOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Eduard Nielsen: Oral Tradition, A Modern Problem in Old Testament 
Introduction. Studies in Biblical Theology No. 11. London: SCM Press. 
[1954]. 108. 7/-. 


Since the close of the second world war, we in America have been hearing 
much about a new approach to the study of the Old Testament, the 
traditio-historical method. For our sources of information there have been 
a few articles and books in English, but for the most part we have been 
dependent upon material written in the Scandinavian languages. 

Now at last, however, there has appeared a work which, perhaps more 
clearly and more effectively than anything hitherto produced, introduces 
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the reader to traditio-historical criticism. The volume under review 
consists of four articles which had originally appeared in the Dansk Teo- 
logisk Tidsskrift. That they are now accessible to English readers is due 
very largely to the thoughtfulness of Professor H. H. Rowley who has 
spent much time and labor in smoothing out the English style. Anyone 
who realizes the importance of the new school will also readily recognize 
that Rowley has performed a service that has placed all Old Testament 
scholars in his debt, for here, at last, is a clearly written guide which will 
serve to introduce the English reader to the modern school. 

Nielsen traces the rise and progress of the traditio-historical school as 
follows. In his ‘‘pioneering and epoch making work”’, Studien zum Hosea- 
buche (1935), H. S. Nyberg called attention to the importance of oral 
tradition. Birkeland (1938) then discussed the supposed oral tradition 
which lay behind the prophetical books. Like Nyberg he pointed out that 
oral tradition is “primary, creative, sustaining and shaping’? whereas 
writing was secondary, serving the purpose of preserving the oral message 
from destruction. In 1943 Mowinckel stressed the fact that the prophets 
were men of the spoken word (of course Gunkel had said the same thing as 
early as 1917) and that the prophetical books were based upon oral tradi- 
tion. In 1945 the first part of Engnell’s Gamla Testamentet was published 
in which considerable space was devoted to the subject. Widengren (1948) 
presented the view that oral and written tradition had gone hand in hand 
with each other. Nielsen gives brief and worthwhile comments on the 
various works which he mentions and thus furnishes the reader with a 
satisfying orientation. 

In the second article the author discusses four themes: 1) the value 
which was attributed to oral tradition in antiquity, 2) the use made of 
oral tradition in antiquity, 3) the interplay between oral and written 
tradition, and 4) the difference between the two. 

The third article is devoted to a substantiation of Nyberg’s thesis, ‘‘The 
written Old Testament is a creation of the post-exilic Jewish community; 
of what existed earlier undoubtedly only a small part was in fixed written 
form” (p. 39). To demonstrate this position the author first seeks to show 
that writing played a subordinate role in pre-exilic Israel and then en- 
deavors to trace the oral transmission of the Old Testament itself. 

Perhaps the most useful and instructive chapter is the last, in which 
several examples of the application of the traditio-historical method are 
given. This section should clear away misunderstandings once for all. It 
should convince conservatives that the new school is not their ally. Thus, 
we are told, and told correctly, that “the traditio-historical method is 
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fundamentally neither more nor less critical or conservative towards tradi- 
tion than literary criticism is. The Old Testament scholar as a traditio- 
critic will be engrossed in the same task as the literary critic was and is, 
namely, a correct and true placing of the separate Old Testament texts” 
(p. 63). The ‘‘traditio-critic’’ seeks to “reach an understanding of the 
(sensible) motives that asserted themselves in the formation of large 
complexes of traditions” (idem). Nielsen gives examples of this method 
applied to Jeremiah 36, Micah 4—5 and Genesis 6-9. 

The investigation of Genesis 6-9 yields the following results. The 
author who arranged the traditions contained in Genesis 6-9 was no mere 
redactor, but rather a great artist who tried to compose the traditions into 
a definite chronological scheme, and if this chronological scheme is to be 
connected with the so-called P, then this latter may no longer be regarded 
as an independent source existing beside the older traditions. If we are to 
gain a picture of the author’s personality and theology, we must study the 
literary character and theological foundation of the chronological system. 
“The clue of this system, we think, is the clue to the personality of the 
author(s)’’ (p. 103). 

Nielsen’s little book is very refreshing, and opens up fruitful paths of 
study and thought. There is much that can be learned from the modern 
Scandinavian writers, and it is worthwhile to learn to read the Scandinavian 
languages simply to make a first-hand acquaintance with their writings. 

What, however, is to be our estimate of the traditio-historical method 
of study? For our part, we feel that it does not place sufficient stress upon 
the written literatures of the ancient near eastern world. Say what one 
will about oral tradition, it must be acknowledged that we have an 
extensive written literature from Ugarit, the Hittites, the Babylonians, 
Sumerians and Egyptians. The widespread role of the tupSarru, we 
believe, is quite significant. And the testimony of the Bible, if we do not 
first rule.out the value of that testimony in favor of a theory already 
adopted, is rather instructive. We may note Deuteronomy 31:24—26 with 
its command to put the book of the law by the side of the ark of the 
covenant. The king also was to possess a copy of the law (Deuteronomy 
17:18, 19). Joshua 1:8 is very important, as a witness of the central place 
which the Law occupied. Such passages as these make it clear that there 
was in existence a written law to which Israel must give heed. They 
refute a basic assumption of the traditio-historical school, namely, that 
only a small portion of the Old Testament existed in written form before 
the exile. 


Lastly, one cannot escape the impression that, in so far as this school 
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adopts and follows the methods of form-criticism — and form-criticism is 
of its very life’s blood —it is bound to arrive at conclusions that are in 
nature essentially sceptical. This is seen, for example, in Nielsen’s treat- 
ment of Genesis 6-9 (despite the fact that his treatment of the passage is 
more or less provisionary), and it is also seen in Engnell’s assertion that we 
cannot obtain the original words of the prophets." 

While, therefore, we can agree with much of the criticism of the methods 
of the literary-critical school — and conservatives have been uttering such 
criticism right along — we feel that the new school will lead to an attitude 
of hostility toward the true supernatural character of the Old Testament 
as a work given by special divine revelation, an attitude which is basically 
more serious than that of the older liberal “higher criticism’’. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


F. W. Grosheide: Het Heilig Evangelie volgens Mattheus. Kampen: 
J. H. Kok N. V. 1954. 464. FI. 18.75. 


In the November, 1951 issue of this Journal the completion of the 
“Bottenburg”’ series of New Testament commentaries was hailed as mark- 
ing a publishing milestone of rare significance and the development of the 
work as a whole was surveyed. In the same review particular account was 
taken of Professor Grosheide’s Commentary on the Gospel according to 
John, since this two-volume work constituted the final contribution to the 
series which had been initiated by Grosheide and Greijdanus some thirty 
years before. The present notice is to a large extent a footnote which 
calls attention to the new auspices under which the Commentary will 
henceforth appear. For a time it seemed that, practically coincident with 
the completion of this great project, it was threatened with going out of 
print since the house of Bottenburg could not guarantee its perpetuation. 
A happy solution has been achieved, however, as the enterprising firm of 
J. H. Kok is stepping into the breach. 

Not satisfied with merely reprinting the older commentaries, moreover, 
the new publishers, working in close collaboration with Professor Gros- 


t “Profetens ipsissima verba kunna endast till dels sarskiljas. Och att 
jaga efter dem 4r principiellt férfelat” (Ivan Engnell: ‘‘Prophetia och 
Tradition” in Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, XII (1947), p. 118). 
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heide, are planning considerable revisions of several of the volumes. The 
second edition of the volume on Matthew, of which notice is taken here, is 
the first work to appear under the new auspices, as its first edition 
predecessor of 1922 was the first in the Bottenburg project. 

The new Commentary on Matthew represents a substantial revision 
and expansion of the earlier edition. Although the author has chosen not 
to refer extensively to the modern literature, such references as are found 
and the treatment of various points indicate that he has sought to keep 
his work abreast of developments within the past few decades. As in the 
other volumes, the accent falls constantly upon the commentator’s respon- 
sibility toward the inspired text and upon the needs of ministers for a 
positive exposition. 

There will hardly be uniform satisfaction with all the viewpoints and 
conclusions of the author. One may doubt, for example, that the hypoth- 
esis of an original stereotyped oral tradition adequately accounts for the 
extensive and detailed agreements in subject matter, order and language 
among the synoptic gospels. And it may be somewhat puzzling that 
Dr. Grosheide retains his interpretation of the Son of Man title as reflecting 
essentially on his being a man, especially since in characterizing himself as 
the Son of Man Jesus is understood as identifying himself with the figure 
referred to in Daniel 7:13. 

The reader who is earnestly concerned with the text of Matthew, and 
especially one who shares the author’s Reformed insights, will, however, 
rejoice at the pervasively high level of exposition that characterizes this 
important commentary. The volume is replete with competent, instructive 
and satisfying exegesis. One or two passages may be noted as particularly 
memorable: the treatment of the pericope concerned with Peter’s con- 
fession, and the eschatological discourse of Matthew 24. It is a cause for 
thanksgiving that Professor Grosheide, although now retired from active 
service at the Free University, continues to exhibit his characteristic 
industry and vigor in the scholarly exposition of the Word of God. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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